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This all-welded Everdur storage heater was designe 


“a n ' J . 
d and manufactured for Mellon National Bank of 


Pittsburgh by PATTERSON-KELLEY CO., INC. of New York. It maintains a working pressure of 
100 lbs, and, because it cannot rust, will provide a plentiful supply of rust-free hot water indefinitely. 


Now...a bank installs a storage heater 


of rustless EVERDUR 


NOTHER example of far-sightedness that 
A will result in better, longer service at 
minimum expense for maintenance, the Mellon 
National Bank in Pittsburgh is now serviced by 
a new storage heater which cannot rust. Its 
shell is of welded Everdur Metal! 

Nearly all copper, Everdur is a special non- 
rust alloy which combines the strength of 
medium carbon steel with ready weldability — 
at moderate cost. No wonder Everdur has en- 
joyed ever-growing acceptance as 


scription — from domestic zange boilers to 
giant storage heaters. Whether for a hotel, 
laundry, hospital, textile plant, school or 
brewery, Everdur equipment is available from 
leading manufacturers. 

Equally logical and satisfactory is the use 
of Everdur for many other applications. 
Among them: air-conditioning equipment, 
masonry anchors, drains and ducts, electrical 
metallic tubing, smoke washers and window 

cleaner bolts. For additional data, 


, , EVERDUR METAL ; 
the ideal material for durable, | «gyerdur” isa registered trade-mark | and names of fabricators, address 


identifying products of The American 


rustless water tanks of every de- Brass Company, made from alloys of our office nearest you. 


copper, silicon and other elements. 


AnaConpA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


rine to consumer General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


es 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


EVERDUR METAL for TANKS 






















DONT you KNOW THAT 
THEY NOW MAKE THEIR 
STANDARDIZED MODELS 


IN INTERMEDIATE SIZES 


WE WANT TO USE A 
MONEL METAL SINK BUT 


| DON’T FIND ONE THAT 
1§ THE RIGHT SIZE 
NT 





TOTHE EXACT FRACTION 
OF AN INCH? 


™ 





to include a Monel Metal kitchen, com- 
plete with sink and counters, even in a 
home of moderate price. 

Moreover, you don’t need to com- 
promise on details. You have available 
every possible type of sink: Apron, 
high back, low back, single or double 
drainboard, single or double bowl, and 
with drainboards smooth or grooved 


HERE’S no need to juggle designs .. 57 models in all. 
to fit ina standardized Monel Metal For complete details, illustrations, 
sink. Sizes range from 48” to 144” and _—_and prices, call in a representative of 


you can get any model in one piece,and _ the distributors, Whitehead Metal 
in dimensions that are exact tothe frac’ | Products Co., 304 Hudson St., New 





tion of an inch. York, N. Y. Or write direct to them 
Mone . 
is @ registered trade-mark applied to an alloy Also there's no need to jug sle 
‘ ntaining approximately two-thirds gz _— J ge > ? 
Nickel and one-third copper. Monel b d sti Wi h eae an od i -d THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
MON Metal is mined, smelted, refined, yo u gets. ith new prices ... reguced, COMPANY. INC 
~ Mer rolled and marketed solely by ae aaa ‘ _ ‘ » Seve 
International Nickel. CODE some as much as 5S) Z you are free 67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
en 
- TECTURAL Published Monthly by Rogers and Manson Corporation, Howard Myers, President Publication Office, 160 Maple Street, Jersey VOLUME LXII 
M City, N. J. Yearly Subscription: U. S. A., Insular Possessions and Cuba, $7.00. Canada, $8.00. Canadian duty, 6%¢c per year Number 
additional. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $9.00. Single issues, including Reference Numbers, $1.00. Entered as Second 
Class Matter at the Post Office at Jersey City, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. ¥ 


Copyright, 1935, Rogers and Manson Corporation 
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OU NEVER BEFORE saw a flat 
paint like this... 


A flat paint that provides rich, 
smooth finishes, beautiful enough 
for the handsomest interiors. Yet 
a flat paint so remarkably sturdy, 
so enduring, that it is used outside 
on concrete, stucco and brick. 


Responsible for this vastly im- 
proved flat paint is Dutch Boy 
Lead Mixing Oil . . . a companion 
product to Dutch Boy White-Lead. 


When added to Dutch Boy 
White-Lead, it produces a finish 
that combines the characteristic 
beauty of a white-lead “flat” with 
extraordinary durability. 


The fact that this paint stands 
up outside gives you an idea of 
how it withstands repeated wash- 
ing. Its surface is impervious to the 
things that soil interiors. Ink stains, 
pencil marks, finger smudges, grease 
and dirt are easy to remove. 


And here are some other points in 
this paint’s favor: It is easy to mix... 
you just add Lead Mixing Oil to white- 
lead. It levels out smooth, free from 
brushmarks . . . requires no stippling. 
It seals . . . hides firecracks. It brushes 
with the ease and high spreading rate 
of all white-lead paint. 


@ Polk County Court House, Des Moines, lowa, painted with 

Dutch Boy White-Lead and Lead Mixing Oil. Painting contrac- 

tor D. J. Linnane states that this combination produces a flat 

paint that is better looking and more durable than any be bas 

ever used. Inset shows stucco exterior of Lovejoy Apartments, 

Portland, Oregon, painted and waterproofed with Lead Mixing 
Oil white-lead paint. 


Yet on top of all these advantages, 
STANGS VHS Hees. Test Dutch Boy Lead Mixing Oil gives a 


white-lead “flat” at a reduced cost 
per gallon. 


\) 
ql NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 
900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave. 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., 540 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 
Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. ol 
Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh ; John 1. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


You can actually grind your heel 
against a Lead Mixing Oil job that 
is thoroughly dry and then clean off 
the dirt without a trace of damage. 
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LETTERS 













eparate Contract System 


Forum: 

Misunderstandings concerning my activi- 
ties in the small house field seem to be so 
often expressed in letters to Tue Arcut- 
recTuRAL Forum that I wish to clear up 
e point in particular. 





[he practice which I am advocating is 
wt unethical nor unprofessional. It is not 
even contrary to the accepted code of practice. 
let me quote from the “Handbook of 
Architectural Practice’? of the American 
Institute of Architects: 

“Throughout the ages the world’s build- 
ings have been erected by labor and ma- 
terials paid for directly by the owner or else 
through the employment of masters of the 
several trades or guilds, each doing that 
part of the work in which he was skilled. 
The system by which one contractor under- 
takes to do all other work of an entire build- 
ing did not come into being until compara- 
tively recent years.” 

Then referring to the system which I am 
advocating for the architect to use in the 
small-house field, this handbook calls it the 
“Separate Contract System ”’: 

“It consists in substituting for a single 
contract with a general contractor many 
contracts with master mechanics of the 
several trades, and in substituting for the 
management of a general contractor that of 
the architect.” 

Quoting further from this handbook: 

“Tt must not be supposed that when the 
architect directs the work of many con- 
tractors instead of a few his professional 
status is lost, or that he becomes in any 
sense a contractor. The owner signs the 
many contracts, just as he would the few, 
and the relation of the architect to the 


owner and to each contractor remains with- 
out change.” 
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Competition Juries 
































Forum: 

: | am not going to submit any 
plans this year, as I feel it is a very distinct 
Waste of effort on the part of most of us 
archite: 

T an ry much averse to competitions, 
as I fee! ‘hey do not accomplish the end for 
which are intended and make every- 
body a of work. 

I ha ad some experience in judging 
Compe is and I have had considerable 
experi in being judged in competitions, 
and in i cases I have so often felt that 
the be: lution was not tlie one selected 
that | been forced to the conclusions 
I hold. 

Ther 





many factors which are of vital 












importance which cannot be brought out or 
judged in a competition. 

I realize that the public likes them, but 
I also realize that the public likes a great 
many things that are of no particular value 
to the general welfare; and that the educa- 
tion of the public is not accomplished in a 
moment. I think a great many architects 
think as I do, but they do not take the trou- 
ble to express their opinions. The Code of 
Ethics of the A.I.A. does not operate suc- 
cessfully or fairly and the general public 
and business world are not in sympathy 
with it. It is like the prohibition law— it 
creates lawbreakers among the architects 
rather than tending to make the profession 
want to see it enforced. 

In connection with the judging of com- 
petition drawings for small houses and the 
like, I believe the present system is wrong 
in that the judges are selected from among 
the architects more for their names than for 
their practical experience. I believe that 
much better results would be obtained if for 
the jury were selected one or two archi- 
tects, one good contractor, one real estate 
man familiar with the type of work the 
competition embraces, and a business man 
(banker). 

S. Bruce ELWELL 

Boston, Mass. 


Architect Elwell’s better results should come 
from GE competition which has on its jury a 
child training expert, a home economics expert, a 
general contractor, and a real estate man in addi- 
tion to architects——Ep. 


Advertising Architects 


Forum: 

. . Being an architect in a rural com- 
munity, where missionary work is still an 
essential part of our practice, I find myself 
on very close terms with the builders, ma- 
terial supply men, real estate men and 
clients. This contact has impressed upon my 
mind one fact of outstanding importance. 
That is, the prospective client will invari- 
ably interview all the other trades concern- 
ing his prospective building program before 
he contacts an architect. In the majority of 
cases the client is waylaid before he gets to 
the architect. Then we as a profession sit 
back and moan, because we realize that an- 
other man’s hard-earned savings are being 
spent at the discretion of those whose pri- 
mary interests are gross sales and net 
profits. 

In our embryo stage as professional men 
we were impressed with the fact that all we 
had for sale was our services, which were 
purely advisory. This service in the past 
has benefited but a very few, leaving the 
majority of our population considering us 
a mere luxury. We as a profession make no 
attempt to correct this false impression. 

. . It seems to me that now is the 
proper time for the architectural profession 
to start an intensive campaign of advertis- 
ing advice on the proper use of building 





materials and publicly endorse the manu- 
facture of that particular kind of material, 
In this way we will accomplish two things: 
first, we will show the prospective clients 
that we are not mere slaves to our pencils 
and that we know what constitutes a good 
building; second, the manufacturers will be 


anxious for our endorsement of their ma 
terial. This will also give us an opportunity 
to better control the quality of material 
produced, which is bound to improve build 
ing in general, . . 

Frep F. Martin 

Doylestown, Pa. 

How, when, where or whether architects 
should advertise is much debated. Meanwhile 
Tue ArcnirecturaL Forum continues to pub 
licize the value of architects’ services in Time 
and Fortune and in every other suitable way 
as opportunity offers. Los Angeles architects 
will be interested in the display of Forum 
Kitchen Remodeling Competition drawings 
to be held at Bullock's during the month of 
March and later to be exhibited in other 
famed stores throughout the country.—Ep 


Beaux-Arts Notes 


Forum: 

Your caption “* Beaux-Arts Please Note,” 
heading a letter from Mr. Mosher in your 
January number, interests me considerably. 

Unwittingly, you have performed a ser- 
vice to the work of the Beaux-Arts Insti 
tute for rendering, as a matter of fact, is 
distinctly a secondary consideration in the 
training of a young architect, as we see it. 
If a man has something to say and has 
learned how to reason, he begins to under- 
stand, when through actual work his sense 
of composition and design matures he is go- 
ing ahead. Quite purposely, we have op- 
posed a glorification of rendering on the 
theory that bad design plus fine rendering 
equals nothing. If our students are capable 
of rendering brilliantly, and many of them 
are, so much the better. 


Evy Jacques KAHN 
New York, N.Y. 


Permission Granted 


Forum: 

**Higher Housing for Rents” 
which appeared in the December, 1934, 
issue of Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum I sent 
to Major Harry Barnes in London. 

You will recall that he is head of the 
Slum Clearance and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the London County Council and 
probably one of the best authorities on low 
cost housing in all of England. 

A letter received from him today states, 
among other things, “I am exceedingly 
obliged for your letter of the 11th inst., to- 
gether with the article ‘Higher Housing for 
Lower Rents.’ I am perusing this with in- 
tense interest, and am simply amazed at 
the fullness of the details supplied there- 
with. I should like to make a résumé of it for 
the architectural here, if that be 
permitted. . . 


la ywwer 


press 


C. F. PALMER 
Atlanta, Ga. 


(Letters continued on page 6) 
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More Photos Wanted 


Forum: 

Enclosed find ** Renewal Memorandum” 
not approved. L have very little use for the 
magazine you now publish. I definitely do 
not like its present policy. 

I am an architectural designer of indus- 
trial buildings but very much interested in 
all kinds of architecture and I have a fairly 
open mind about “modern” design. What 
| want in a magazine is much more draw- 
ings, photographs and details of recent 
buildings than words, words, words. I am 
not interested in your department ** Build- 
ing Money” and photographs of men are 
absolutely superfluous in my opinion. 

In September, 1934, L find Hola- 
bird & Root’s design for the Art Institute 
of Chicago so presented that it is hard to 
understand but seems as if it might really 
be worth knowing about. If the elevations 
were at larger scale, if there were a section 
and side elevation and a plot plan showing 
relation to streets, I would like to study the 
thing. 

Henry D. Woop 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Architect Wood will find this building com- 
pletely presented when it is finished.—Eb. 


Outdoor Classrooms 


Forum: 

The statement has been made that the 
development of school architecture has not 
kept pace with modern progress in educa- 
tion, and that a different style of building is 
essential to the full functioning of present 
day instruction. 

With the idea of placing this subject be- 
fore architects and the public in concrete 
form, the January issue of THe Arcuirec- 
TURAL Forum has been given over to the 
last word in school planning in all its phases, 
and sets forth, in a style and arrangement 
that would be difficult to improve upon, full 
data bearing upon the question, and also 
shows many of the latest ideas and designs 
in modernistic school architecture. 

If there is one class of building that 
should be beautiful in every sense of the 
word, both exterior and interior, it is our 
schools. Here it is that the developing child 
receives its first impressions outside of the 
immediate family circle, and here it is that 
the greatest care should be taken to see that 
the easily influenced plastic mind of the 
young is not shocked or outraged by harsh 
lines, unnatural forms, or other bizarre 
examples of art. modernistic 
school architecture in general achieve the 
required degree of beauty? I do not think so. 
The great expression of the modern, and th 
one most used, is ‘‘functionalism.”’ If I am 
correct in the interpretation of this word, as 
used by them, a better one would be “ utili- 
tarianism.”” Perhaps strict functionalism or 
utilitarianism has been achieved in these 


Does 


modernistic school designs, but even this is 
open to question in many instances, as is 
also the question of economy in design. 
Both of these will be touched upon later. 
But if everything in the world is to be re- 
duced to a purely utilitarian basis, then 
why the necessity of any art, architecture, 
recreation or anything else that distin- 
guishes civilization from barbarism? I doubt 
if modern man generally would be willing 
to hark back to the mode of life of the 
Spartans, at least in this country. 

On account of climatic conditions there 
are very few localities in this country where 
outdoor classrooms, such as are shown on 
pages 26 and 38, could be used for very 
many days in the year. Furthermore, there 
are usually so many distractions in such a 
classroom that the average pupil cannot 
focus his attention on his studies. The glare 
of the sunlight on desks, books and papers 
may lead to eyestrain, headaches, and other 
ills. Even when shaded by a tree, as shown 
on page 38, the wavering light is apt to be 
worse than the direct glare. 

The advantages of the curved arrange- 
ment of seats, as shown on page 38, over 
the rectangular arrangement, may be open 
to many objections. As shown on this page, 
some pupils in the curved arrangement, 
when studying, will be in their own shadow. 
The movement of the pupils in the rectan- 
gular arrangement is much more flexible. 
In time of excitement, such as fire, the 
children in the curved type have to move 
away from the exit for an appreciable time 
before beginning to move toward it. Move- 
ment toward the exit is also more com- 
plicated, there being many angles to 
turn. 

Modernistically designed schools are far 
from solving school planning and construc- 
tion problems, and much study and thought 
free from all personal ideas and bias, must 
still be given to this problem before any- 
thing like a conclusion can even be ap- 
proximated. 

J. Harrington GANDOLFO 

Montclair, N. J. 


Architect Barney’s Rebuttal 


Forum: 

My study of an Elementary School in the 
January Fore is an effort to contribute 
something to the evolution of school plan- 
ning, an evolution which has been very 
slow in the last twenty years. It is not an 
essay in stylism nor is it trying to write a 
new program for education. 

If out of door classrooms are pernicious, 
Mr. Gandolfo should criticize the educators 
who hold them to be desirable, and not the 
design which shows a new and perhaps in- 
genious solution of some of the problems 
their use entails. 

The greater use of glass in many modern 
schools, which Mr. Gandolfo finds so fac- 
tory-like and from which he anticipates so 
much sun glare, springs from as impeccable 


THE 


logic as that which dictates si 
cylinders for an automobile, ins 
It makes for greater flexibil 
light, like excess power, can be 
it does not have to be fully used 
the area of the light source, the 
the distribution, and the less th: 
when intensity is controlled. | 
broken glass areas with Venetian 
incomparably superior for ade« 
flexible light in a classroom, to any schem, 
of fenestration which uses the traditional 
accepted pier and window combinatio; 
The resulting exterior appearance may |» 
offensive to the nostalgic eye looking fo 
familiar forms and proportions, but the 
scientific correctness of the continyoy 
window as a light source can hardly }. 
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The seating arrangement which I hay 
suggested and which Mr. Gandolfo crit 
cizes (I suspect from inspection of m 
drawings and not from observation of a 
tual conditions) does not result in the cross 
shadows which he fears. The diffusion of 
the light is such that the scheme actual] 
has the virtues claimed for it. One of the 
factors which underlay my whole stud 
was the observation that an emergenc 
classroom constructed at the end of a large 
enclosed porch in a remodeling job was un. 
expectedly the most satisfactory classroom 
in the school, both to the students and 
teachers. 

As for the criticism that the students 
have to “actually move away from the 
door”” momentarily when evacuating the 
classroom in case of a fire alarm, I cannot 
think that this was a carefully considered 
objection. If a child is so foolish as to balk 
at this, how does Mr. Gandolfo expect to 
get it to go out from a room which is not on 
fire through a building where there is afire 

I believe it is not this point, nor sun 
glare, nor the open air classroom that 's 
disturbing my critic, but I suspect that it's 
a very genuine concern at the lack of that 
kind of beauty derived from form, propor- 
tions and details which have been classi- 
cized by repetition and tradition. 

The modern approach to architecture. 
and I believe there is such a thing and that 
it holds great possibilities for the future. 
has not had time to develop naturally end 
unconsciously into a style. The efforts te 
force its development, on the part of those 
whose native ability and experience would 
never entitle them to be known as designers. 
I greatly deplore—but not for that reason 
do I fail to see that there is beauty as well 
as logic in the work of men of ability who 
are trying to make a fresh start becaus 
they feel that the future development © 
architecture depends upon such hero 
measures. 

W. Pore BanveY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPETITIONS 


No competition in history has approached 
‘n interest the current General Electric 
('o,’s $21,000 “ Home Electric”’ competition 
announced in the January ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum. To date over 7,000 architects. 
designers and draftsmen (equivalent to one 
out of every 4,000 male citizens from every 
State in the U. S.) have registered. The 
first actual entry was received February 2. 
Judges have been selected and have ac- 
cepted but their names will not be disclosed 
until after the competition closes March 12. 
@Princeton’s School of Architecture last 
month offered its two annual competitive 
prizes to “permit men of unusual ability 
who desire to complete their professional 
training to profit by the opportunities of- 
fered by the School of Architecture, the 
Department of Art and Archeology, and the 
Graduate School of Princeton University.” 
The prizes consist of free tuition and $500 
in quarterly payments. 

Candidates should be unmarried male 
citizens, 21 to 27 years’ old, who have had at 
least three years’ experience in architectural 
offices or have otherwise demonstrated their 
ability in design. Applications stating ex- 
perience and accompanied by three letters 
of reference as to “‘character, education, 
personal fitness and artistic ability’ should 
be in the hands of Sherley W. Morgan, di- 
rector of the School of Architecture, by 
April 15. ; 
@One of the oldest U. S. scholarships, the 
Rotch Traveling Scholarship, conducted in 
Boston under the zgis of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects, announces its prelim- 
inary examinations for April 8. Registration 
and further information through C. H. 
Blackall, Secretary, 31 West Street, Boston. 


BUILDING 1935-2035 


T: English weekly, The 


Architect's 


Ji . recently published a forecast of 
buil g between 1935 and 2035 prepared 
for i! ly Serge Chermayeff and J. M. Rich- 
= \ brief preface written in Basic 


¢: 
1” Introduced the essay as “‘a chrono- 
table of events of the last hundred 

ritten by a student of the construc- 


I 


\ 


English is an attempt at developing an 
; onal language of 850 English words. In 

Raymond McGrath’s book Twentieth 
Houses, currently the most discussed 
tered publication, is written in 
£lish, 


tional faculty of the E.U.S.R. {European 
Union of Socialist Republics| in the inter- 
mediary examination, Spring 2035, for 
constructionists in the West Europe zone, 
British Isles section.”’ In England the arti- 
cle caused much comment including the 
remark of one irritable reader who com- 
plained that the authors “forgot one thing 

. the canonization of Le Corbusier 
about the vear 2000 when nothing he or his 
imitators built could stand up any longer.” 
Excerpts from the prophecies: 











Recitals 


DEFENDER OF PARIS, 1937 


On its platforms—airplanes and artillery 


1935. The King’s House, Cobham: modern 
traditional style. |The King’s House, according to 
latest plans, will be built at Burhill, Surrey, by 
C. Bersford Marshall, a young architect who has 
done many a modern Mayfair apartment but has 
so far designed only four houses. The house will 
be presented to King George by the Royal War 
rant Holders’ Association at the royal jubilee 
next spring.] Royal Academy Exhibition of Art 
in Industry: second art noveau movement. Brus 
sels exhibition. New Belisha traffic rules: cross 
ing only in parties of four; one-way crossing b) 
blue curbs. Roadside Building (Restriction) Bill, 
giving local authorities power to prevent ribbon 
development; ribbon development continues 
Sir Hilton Young's Housing Bill. 
[Sir E. Hilton Young, one-armed Minister of 
Health, recently proposed two important housing 
bills, one for England and Wales, the other for 
Scotland. Under these bills, no three Britons may 
live in the same room, no more than three may 
live in two rooms, no more than five in three 
rooms. Infringements are to be punished by 825 
fines for the day of conviction, $10 fines for every 
day thereafter until the law be obeyed. In Scot- 
land today more than 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion live more than two in a room. Sir E. Hilton 
Young also proposed a nation-wide building sub- 
sidy which to a new English or Welsh house 
owner would mean a maximum of $25 per year 
for twenty years from the Government plus 
$12.50 per year for the same period from local 
funds.]} 
1936. Declaration of Irish Independence. 
1937. Completion of new Waterloo Bridge by 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott [president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects]. Nationalization 
of Land and Banking. Abolition of one level 
main-road crossings. Ramsay MacDonald, Vice- 
roy of India. 
1938. Unemployment 
conduit burying throughout the country and 
abolition of pylons in rural districts. Advertising 
prohibited in rural areas. 
1940. Establishment of Housing 
Fascist dictatorship in France; André Lurgat 
settles in England. 
1941. Horse traffic made illegal in urban areas. 
Building illegal within one mile of arterial roads 
and aerodromes. 
1942. Adoption of the Metric System. General 
Election: third Socialist Government. First Air 
Defense Tower finished at Paris exhibition |M. 
Henri Lossier and M. Faure-Dejarric have al- 
ready drawn plans for a 6,560 foot reenforced 
concrete tower (see cut). Suggested site is Issy- 
les-Moulineaux, south of Paris. The plan’s back- 
ers are hoping to build it in time for the 1937 Ex- 
position. On its three platforms airplanes could 
alight and artillery be installed. Exterior diam- 
eter of the shaft is 689 ft. at ground level and 130 
ft. at the top. Each horizontal platform overhangs 
the tower shell by 492 ft. and is covered by a 
sloping roof. Says Architectural Concrete, which 
recently published the plans: “Calculations have 
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Engineering a chair is not so easy as it 
sounds. Industrial designers have found 
that there are more tricks in it than meet 


the eye. 


y 
y OUNG architects often want to design the furniture for the 
houses they build. They feel that in this way they could pro. 
duce a more homogeneous set of interiors and add a little 
something to the income. Unfortunately, however, their train. 
ing has not usually included a study of the engineering prob- 
lems of even so simple a unit as an ordinary chair. These may 
appear to be unimportant, but actually they are not. 

What some of these problems are and how they must be met 
is well illustrated in a chair recently designed by Gilbert Rohde 
for mass production by the Kroehler Mfg.Co. of Chicago. They 
wanted a chair that should be light enough to be easily carried 
about, cheap enough to be used for convention halls and large 
gatherings of all sorts, yet strong enough to stand up to all the 
abuse chairs get under such circumstances. To design this sue- 
cessfully Mr. Rohde made a careful analysis of the stresses and 
strains set up in a chair under various conditions. This showed 
that the critical point in a chair is that marked A in Figure 2. 
Stresses here may be caused by leaning back in the chair or by 
tilting it on to its back legs. 

The first of these stresses is taken care of by making the side 
rails of the back continuous with the side rails of the seat — 
one piece of bent wood. This provides some flexibility. Similar 
stresses in the legs themselves are taken care of in the same 
way. The tilting sets up additional stresses in the joints of the 
lower stretchers with the legs themselves that tend to deform 
the quadrilateral of seat, legs and stretcher. An ordinary glue 
joint is apt to break here. To prevent this Mr. Rohde adopted 
the joint shown in Figure 3. This permits a certain degree of 
desirable flexibility and permits rapid tightening with an ordi- 
nary screw driver if it works loose. 

Only where the top stretcher joins the side rails are the 
stresses light enough to permit a glued joint. Analysis shows, 
however, that this would not be true if the stretcher were re 
placed by several smaller ones. Since the narrow edge of the 
wood makes other types of joint difficult, the wide stretcher 's 
the logical answer. Nine pieces of wood, four carriage bolts 
with nuts and washers, four machine screws with threaded 
plugs make the whole chair. Only two glued joints make pro 
duction cheap. Proper engineering has made it adequate t0 
withstand all sorts of hard service. 

The chair is not unique in providing these problems of anal 
ysis. Mr. Rohde has applied the same principles to an entire 
set of furniture for the same manufacturers with the idea of 
providing furniture for the small apartment of project hous 
ing developments. It will serve, however, to give the ai hitect 
some idea of how to go about designing the furniture '¢ has 
been wanting to do. 


Propucts ANp Practice Continued on page 37 
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NORGE 


Analyze any great American business and you will find that 


one characteristic has carried that business to success. The pring 


thing that has brought leadership to Norge is precision manufac 

The Norge Corporation was formed in 1926 to manufc 
Rollator Refrigeration and for a period of four years production 
gradually increased and distributing points were located in vo 
principal cities. 

In 1929 the Norge Corporation became a division of the} 
Warner Corporation, one of the world’s largest manufacture 
precision parts including automotive free wheeling. It is a signif 
fact that every American-made car on the road carries one or 
products of the Borg-Warner Corporation. Among these pro 
are: Borg and Beck Clutches; Morse Silent Chains; Long Radi 
and Clutches; Warner and Detroit Gear Transmissions; Mech 
Universal Joints; Marvel, Schebler and Johnson Carburetors 
many other well known parts. 

This background of high engineering standards and pre 
manufacturing constitutes the vast fund of engineering and prt 
tion knowledge and experience which is largely responsible fo 


enviable reputation of Norge products. 
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Many engineers have doubted the fact that the life of an Electric 
Refrigerator was over ten years. Our own engineers to determine 
what the life of a Norge might be, decided in 1926 to start a stock 
unit on a breakdown or wear-out test running twenty-four hours 


a day for 364 days a year. The results are as follows: 


Running nine years constantly with the exception of nine twenty- 


four hour stops; 
Number of revolutions of Rollator Compressor—2,350,000,000; 
Equivalent number of years in actual home use—33 years; 


FINDINGS: Yearly examinations were made with micrometer gauges 
and up to the present time there has been no measurable wear 
on any of the three moving parts of this tireless ‘““Marathon” 


Rollator Compressor. 


A slight increase in operating efficiency; no decrease in volumetric 


efficiency; 


A slight decrease in kilowatt hours consumed. 


The average volumetric efficiency of a Norge Rollator Refrig- 
erator machine against one hundred pound head pressure is 94%. Any 


units showing an efficiency of less than 90% on bench test are rejected. 


THE NORGE ROLLATOR COMPRESSOR IN ACTION 


THE NORGE MARATHON UNIT 


SUVIA 6 YO4 ATLNVLISNOO ININNAY 





NORGE opistinctive BEauTY 


The NORGE is the most beautiful piece of furni- 
ture in the most-used room in the home. Its classic 
beauty is as distinctive to electric refrigeration 
as was the old-style cabinet to ice. NORGE was 
first to set a new standard in electric refrigerator 
cabinet design. Gone is the interrupting spread 
between food compartment and mechanical 
door which disturbed the harmony of sleek, 
perpendicular lines. Gone are the abrupt angles 
and sharp corners for which women declared 
such a distaste. The 1935 NORGE with its smart, 
smooth silhouette is the most classic of all re- 


frigerator designs. 


MODEL E 425 


DEPTH OVER HARDWARE 


FOOD STORAGE 
TOTAL SHELF AREA 





KITCHENETTE — SCHEME 1 


For one-room or two-room apartments. 

NORGE Electric range NEC-1 with oven 
and broiler and one utensil drawer. 
Oven well insulated so part of top be- 
side burners serves as work top. Sink 
with drain board, garbage compart- 
ment and utensil drawers below. 

NORGE Refrigerators E-425 or P-519 can 
be used. 

Cabinets above sink and refrigerator. 

Approximate length of kitchenette 9’. 


Approximate depth of kitchenette 2’ 4”. 









KITCHENETTE— SCHEME 2 


For one-room or two-room apartments. 
Can be located on one end of combi- 
nation living room-bedroom by screen- 
ing it off with a curtain or separated 
by a partition wall. 

Gas range as compact as possible with 
four burners and oven below. 

Compartment for garbage under sink. 

Refrigerator NORGE S-310, 36” high, 
serves as work table. 

Metal or wood cabinets above sink and 
refrigerator. 

Broom closet and compartment for clean- 


ing utensils. 


Approximate width of kitchenette 7’ 6’’. 





Approximate depth of kitchenette 2’. 
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KITCHEN SCHEME 1 


Kitchen and dining alcove combined for small house or apartment. 

Refrigerator NORGE E425 

Gas range NORGE NAI 

Sink with drain boards on both sides; below are compartments for pots 
and pans, etc., as well as enclosed space for garbage. Work top 
cabinet with drawers for silverware, etc., beside range. 


Shelves for china and glassware along walls. 


Approximate size of kitchen, 8’ x 14’. 








KITCHEN SCHEME 2 


Kitchen for a larger family with possible maid service. 
















U-shaped arrangement. 

Two door refrigerator NORGE P-1117. 

Long work table with drawers and utensil cabinets below. 

Cabinets for china along wall (above work table). 

Sink with double drain board under window. 

Gas range NORGE De Luxe NA3, with electric light, automatic cooking 
clock, Concentrator Burner, oven and self-lifting Broilator. 

Hood above range connected with duct. 

Cabinets for food storage above work table. 

Broom closet at extreme right. 

Cabinets for linen, etc., from floor to ceiling. 


Approximate size of kitchen 10’ x 15’. 





NORGE GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGE 


Expansion of NORGE into related fields is a natural evol 


that has followed the public’s adoption of the Rollator Re 
erator. Realizing that thousands of NORGE owners wé 
welcome a line of ranges which in every detail meets NC 
standards, in1934 the company entered the range field thro 
the acquisition by Borg-Warner of one of the largest and! 
known manufacturers in the industry. 

Now it is possible for every kitchen to match ir 5¢ 
economy and style the NORGE Rollator Refrigerat:r ”™ 
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AS RANGES 


ODEL NB 1 MODEL NA 1 


inishes: A—All White Finishes : A—All White 
G—Shell Green on Ivory Body G—Shell Green on Ivory Body 
P—Mother of Pearl on Ivory Body P—Mother of Pearl on Ivory Body 
T—Shell Tan on Ivory Body T—Shell Tan on Ivory Body 
bimensions: Length 39)2” Dimensions: Length 41” 
Depth 27)" Depth 27)2" 
Height to cooking top 35” Height to cooking top 36” 
Height over-all 40” Height over-all 40” 
Size of oven 16” x 13” x 20” Size of oven 16” x 13” x 20” 
Shipping Weight (Estimated) 275 Ibs. Shipping Weight (Estimated) 290 Ibs. 
quipment: Porcelain enameled Norge concen- Equipment: Porcelain enameled Norge concen- 
trating top burners; automatic top trating top burners; automatic top 
burner lighter; porcelain enameled burner lighter; porcelain enameled 
grates and burner bowl tray; adjust- grates and burner bowl tray; adjust- | 
able disappearing burner cover; two able disappearing burner cover; two 
roller bearing utensil drawers; por- roller bearing utensil drawers; por- 
celain lined oven with level-slide celain lined oven with level-slide 
racks and removable guides; unit racks and removable guides; unit 
control oven valve and heat regula- control oven valve and heat regula- 
tor with safety device; safety oven tor with safety device; safety oven 






lighter; elevating broiler. Fully in- lighter; elevating broiler. Fully in- 
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NORGE AEROLATOR 


To be used in connection with your present heating equipment. 
Quietly, efficiently, economically it does the three things necessary 
to make artificially heated air fit to breathe . . . cleans, humidifies 


and circulates. 


NORGE COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


in a complete line of sizes to meet every need in Grocery, Vegetable 
and Fruit Stores, Meat Markets, Bakeries, Clubs, Restaurants, Drug 


Stores, Hotels, Dairies, Florist Shops, Trucks, Boats, Furriers, Etc. 


NORGE BOILER-BURNER UNIT 


Compact, efficient, easy to install and to inspect, quiet in operation 


and unusually economical of fuel. Either installed in your present 
heating plant or as part of the new Norge-ideal Boiler-Burner unit, 


the NORGE Whirlator Oil Burner is a sound investment in economy. 


THE WHIRLATOR PRINCIPLE 


Exclusive method of giving the oil and air 
mixture a whirling motionas it enters the 
combustion chamber. The result is smoother, 
cleaner, more thorough combustion—better 


performance with lower fuel consumption. 


* 


These pages are from a new NORGE book, a copy of which will be sent without charge upon 


request to any reader of The Architectural Forum. Address: NORGE CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
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SQUARE SHADOWS 


GEORGE HOWE, ARCHITECT 
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SQUARE SHADOWS 


WHITEMARSH, PA. 


. . . dictated by the necessities of plan, executed 


in local materials, blending and fitting into its 


American background. Modern. but not European. 


GEORGE HOWE 
ARCHITECT 


te emergence of a new design tendency in domestic 
architecture immediately raises a question as to its chances 
for persistence. Two criteria by which this possible persist- 
ence may be gauged are of paramount importance. They 
are, 1) easy transposition of design scale to suit different 
budgets and different modes of life, 2) easy translation into 
local constructional vernacular. A good case in point is our 
own early domestic architecture loosely called Colonial. 
Colonists of different races, under the influence of persons 
as spiritually different as Roger Williams and Lord Fairfax, 
found this manner of building acceptable for just the rea- 
sons mentioned above. The “esthetic canon” was broadly 
enough stated to be suitable. for large houses or small, 
translated at will into wood, brick, stone or stucco. This 
plasticity is more marked by comparison with the later 
Greek Revival. Though sponsored by such figures as 
Jefferson, Latrobe, Strickland and Mills this later canon 
was too rigid to flourish except where climate or social 
image was especially favorable. 

Examples of the so-called International Style have 


often liad the fault of rigidity. It has seemed necessary to 
stan ‘ardize methods of living to fit this style of design. In 
mat als of construction, furthermore, International Style 
- ts have followed a strict, almost academic, rule. 


s hitherto been lacking is a house built for someone 
isis of thought and habits of life more nearly ap- 
pl ‘ norm. A house, furthermore, built of the most 
r ‘vailable local materials. 

want has now happily been supplied. “‘Square 


Ww 


: ," the residence of Mr. and Mrs. William Stix 
p ‘an, mn Whitemarsh Valley, near Chestnut Hill, 

vania, is a house built for a family that fairly rep- 
M _ * i 0 


resents a considerable part of the social fabric of the U.S. 
Young, traveled, sophisticated, they have four children 
and a genuine family existence. Except for a relative degree 
of wealth they might be any one of hundreds of families 
desiring a new house. They selected as architect George 
Howe, educated at Harvard, and thoroughly expert in the 
design of country houses of the type common to the envi- 
rons of Philadelphia. 

The results of the collaboration merit attention. To the 
casual first glance the plan seems entirely the conventional 
one of the country house of the moderately well to do. A 
closer examination reveals the fact that a thoroughly mod- 
ern handling of spaces has emphasized the good qualities of 
the convention and eliminated the faults. Begin with the 
entrance hall. The inherent quality of this type of hall 
should be a sense of “ passing through.” The space enclosed 
is a half way point between the life without and the life 
within. This has been emphasized in “Square Shadows” by 
carrying the entrance door all the way to the ceiling, by the 
large glass area opposite, and by the opening into the living 
room. The worst quality of this type of hall is that the 
stairs often interrupt the flow of space into space. This was 
avoided by the flying semicircular spiral stair with a single 
point of contact with the walls. This gives a complete sense 
that the walls pass beyond the stair and are not interrupted 
by them. 

The entire plane of contact between the spatial entities 
of hall and living room is unobstructed. Since this end of 
the living room is also a passage to the library it is railed off 
and the floor of the remainder is dropped to provide proper 
three dimensional relation. The plane of contact between 
the living room and library is again open to the fullest ex- 





tent, but since there must at times be privacy, double doors 
are provided. All this gives a sense of the life of a family in 
the country with sufficient provision for formality when 
desired. The usual drawback to this arrangement, the 
somewhat liturgical solemnity of the stairs down to the liv- 
ing room, is entirely eliminated by the directional sense of 
the higher part. This is emphasized by carrying the wall 
color of the hall through to the library without regard to 
the other three walls of the living room. 

At the other side of the entrance hall is the dining room. 
At this point the flow of space is interrupted, as it should 
be, by doors that shut out sights and sounds of preparation 
for meals. The problem of the dining room for a family 
with four children and a penchant for entertainment has 
been well handled. Normally there are two rooms served by 
a common pantry. In the one six or eight guests may be en- 
tertained while the children eat at their accustomed hours 
in their own room. When the exigencies of country hospi- 
tality demand more space the partition between is folded 
back out of the way and the entire space is available for the 
large dinner. When this is done, the position and arrange- 
ment of the pantry permits rapid and efficient service. In 
either state the room is an entire room, not a makeshift. 
This is ensured by running the windows continuously from 
wall to wall of the larger space with mullions sufficiently 
large to receive the folding partition. Even the awkward 
problem of disposing lighting fixtures in proper relation to 
both adjustments of the space has been answered by using 
indirect fixtures at points common to both. 

The second floor has the same general character as the 
first. The stair hall gives into the corridors through unin- 


terrupted planes of contact between spaces. The owners’ 


room, over the living room, is the more or less conventional 
combined sitting room and bedroom with attendant dress- 
ing rooms and bath. Across the main hall is the wing de- 
voted to nursery and childrens’ bedrooms. These rooms are 
conspicuous for the lack of the conventional decoration 
popularly supposed to appeal to children. Instead plain 
woods and attractive wall coverings give them quiet dig- 
nity without stodginess. Across the corridor from these 
rooms is a row of large closets for all the things for which 
children need closets. Modern note of equipment is an 
alarm bell and a microphone in the nursery connected with 
loud-speaker in various parts of the house. 

Having shown that it is possible to plan in the modern 
manner a proper background for life of this kind, Architect 
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SOUTH SIDE 


. 
Square Shadows is an appropriate name for this house. This side is strictly 


the family’s domain. Almost every room has a terrace for enjoying the sun. The 


structural use of local stone and decorative use of brick are very clearly seen. 
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SECOND FLOOR 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The plans clearly show the sense of passing through that is 
the inherent quality of a hall. They also show the flow of 
space into space uninterrupted except where interruption is 
an advantage. The upper photograph shows the entrance front 
o! the house. This presents much more wall space than win- 
affording privacy. In contradistinction, the view of the 
e below shows how much of the house opens directly 
the out of doors on the living side. Notice in the en- 
e front the corner window in the pantry which com- 


ls a view of the drive and the approaching guest. 


Howe has also demonstrated that such a plan may be car- 
ried out in local materials. The entire exterior is Chestnut 
Hill stone and Virginia red brick. Whenever the walls are 
actually load bearing, whether exterior or interior, they are 
of this stone laid in the manner customary in this locality 
for a century or more. Wherever they are not load bearing 
but are supported on steel or concrete lintels, they are of 
brick laid in a patterned bond that discloses at once their 
non-structural significance. Hoods and balconies are either 
cantilevered continuations of concrete floor slabs or are 
supported by lally columns and concrete girders cast in- 
tegrally with the slab. 

Most unique construction feature is the stair. Here the 
closed flush veneered railings form built-up bent girders 
carrying the entire load. Treads and risers are cut between 
these and carry only themselves. With only one known 
counterpart in the world this unusual stair was built in 
sections in the shop and erected on the job by connecting 
the sections with short turnbuckles on the inside of the 
varriages before plastering the soffit.* 

Modern also is the air conditioning. The first high velo- 
city system installed in a residence, it was especially de- 
signed by Engineer Charles S. Leopold and comprises the 
wares of several manufacturers. No mechanical refrigera- 
tion is required as there is a plentiful supply of artesian 
water at a constant temperature of 40° F. which is used 
for washing and cooling. Added comfort in hot weather is 
provided by spraying the already well-insulated roof with 
this water after it has washed the air. 

Of the general quality of the design the photographs are 
eloquent. They cannot, however, show the extremely sub- 
tle use of color. This is never wishy-washy or lacking in 
variety. There are on the contrary a number of bold con- 
trasts, such as that between the travertine of the living 
room mantel, the ebonized panel above it and the blue 
wall. Much of the furniture, particularly the dining room’s, 
was designed by the architect. The remainder is by various 
designers. All of it is interesting for its perfect congruous- 
ness with the few but exquisite examples of Oriental sculp- 
ture, painting and screens that decorate the principal 
rooms. 

In other words the architect has felt deeply his task of 
rendering space available for the business of living and has 
carefully considered everything in the house as adjunct to 
the fabric itself. Judged by the criteria established above 
this house is a notable contribution to twentieth century 
domestic architecture in the U. S. By the same token it 
may well be one more important contribution by an Ameri- 
can architect to the history of world architecture. 

To the architect, of course, goes credit for a house. But 
the way of living which his client adopts is the factor that 
determines how the architect will do his work. The Was- 
sermans are no unusual family unit in the U. S. They have 
their counterparts in ideas, likes and dislikes, in wealth and 
habits in every large community in the land. Since their 
house is an accurate reflection of their lives—not something 
novel for the mere sake of being novel—that house should 
be typical of many another U. S. house that shelters many 
another similar U. S. family. That it is not thus typical and 
the likelihood that perhaps it should be, is not the least in- 
teresting thought that Square Shadows provokes. 

*The counterpart: U. S. embassy in Tokyo. Architect: Antonin 


Raymond. 
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pectacular stair set in a teakwood and sand color 


e hall is the most arresting detail of the house. 


| its spiral form is rooted in the great tradition 


rican country life, its structural system is suf- 
new to be almost unique. The horizontal 
f sunlight streaming through Venetian blinds 
upon traditional ornament. Thus, more than 
er single feature in the house, this stair indi- 


possible direction for U. S. domestic archi- 





Architect and client collaborated successfully in the design 
of this room. Mr. Howe designed the travertine faced mantel. 
It was Mrs. Wasserman’s idea to use the strip of ebonized 
wood above and around the mantel to tie together the two 
Chinese figures. It was she also who selected the color 
scheme for the curtains and the furniture. This color scheme 
is unusual and effective. Across the raised end of the room 
that connects hall with library, the sand colored wall of the 
hall is continued. The other three sides are of a grayed robin: 
egg blue. The hangings and net curtains are of the same color. 


The rail and the fixed furniture are ebonized. The carpet 


taupe, and the ceiling is of a sand color slightly lighter tha 


the one sand colored wall. The rest of the furniture is uphol: 


stered in either a sort of mustardy taupe or burnt sienna. 


Lamp shades are of raw silk with direct-indirect fittings inside. 
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The upper view of the dining room shows it nor- 


mally arranged with the screen partly open to show 
how it works. In the lower photograph the screen is 
folded out of sight as it is when the table is set for a 
large dinner. The paneling is American Walnut. 
The furniture is Macassar ebony with silver gray up- 
holstery in differing tones. The owner’s bedroom 
was entirely decorated and furnished by Jeanne de 
Lanux in pearwood and apricot. The mirrors over 
the mantel as well as the mirror-facing for the fire- 
place itself are copper-backed to carry out the color 
scheme. What part of the walls is not wood or mirror 
is covered with grass cloth. The guest’s room is 
whit’ with lemon yellow upholstery. The child's 
roon: -hown is typical of the dignified yet youthful 


trea nt of the other children’s rooms in the house. 





rr 
The view of the pantry shows the window through which the 


butler may see and be prepared for whoever is coming in the 
driveway. The guestroom bath has dark blue and chromium plate 
fixtures. The wainscot is of varnished cork in natural color; the 
cork floor is a considerably darker shade. The boiler room is 
very compact and with its three smart jacketed boilers very at- 


tractive and very clean. 
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WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Sears diseards precedent to gain 


a functional store interior. 


ry 
: | ue window dies hard. For fifteen hundred years it has 
been a fundamental unit of architectural design. Although 
the windowless building has been a possibility since mod- 
ern lighting and air conditioning became accomplished 
techniques, architects have until now ignored the oppor- 
tunity of actually building one. Some few, notably Hood in 
the American Radiator building, have denied the window 
in design, but maintained it in fact. The nearest approach 
to a windowless structure for other than storage*or manu- 
facturing is Sears, Roebuck’s new retail store in Chicago. 
' Here windows, above the ground floor display, appear 
only in top floor executive offices and on other floors at 
only four points in more than 600 feet of frontage. 

This windowless store is not an advertising stunt. On the 
contrary it represents a definite advance in the technical 
planning of the retail department store. The original im- 
petus came from Mr. L. S. Janes, Sears’ director of dis- 
play. He felt that the first sketches prepared did not pro- 
vide the continuity of interior display schemes that he 


wanted. Arguing that the window had little if any func- 
tiona! value in the modern department store he was sup- 
porte’ by Architects Nimmons, Carr & Wright. They 
pou out that air conditioning and lighting systems 
woul work more efficiently with corresponding economies 
In 0 ting costs; that deterioration of merchandise from 
sun . smoke and grime could be materially lessened: 
that urbing noises could be better excluded; and finally 
that lineal feet of wall space available for shelving and 
disp! might be increased by approximately 10 per cent of 
ae e in the U. S. is the Simonds Saw and Steel Co. windowless 


oy tchburg, Mass., built by the Austin Co., engineers and builders 


MACH +1935 





NIMMONS, CARR & WRIGHT 
ARCHITECTS 


B-W CONSTRUCTION CO., BUILDERS 


the total sales area, making for a much more compact and 
convenient arrangement of merchandise. Chief objection 
was the oft reiterated fear of setting up unfavorable psy- 
chological reactions in the mind of the customer. Some felt 
that the buying public would regard the windowless in- 
terior as a storage warehouse rather than as a retail store. 

Despite all misgivings, however, Sears went ahead. Only 
remaining function of windows that required attention was 
provision for matching colors in daylight. This was taken 
care of by placing a vertical strip of window over each en- 
trance. Otherwise the interior is without openings of any 
kind. The results seem to have justified the enterprise. 
One hundred and sixty thousand people visited the store 
the day it opened last November. Business has been very 
good ever since. 

Interesting by-product of the construction of a com- 
pletely sealed building was discovered in a test of the air 
conditioning apparatus. This showed that the building re- 
tained its heat at night, even in the coldest weather, for a 
much longer than normal time. The natural corollary is 
that it will retain cool night temperatures much longer in 
hot weather. In either case savings are indicated in oper- 
ating costs even greater than those expected. 

The degree of success of this building will be watched 
with great interest by many architects and laymen alike. 
Success will mean further experiment along similar lines 
in other building types. Sears’ executives and Architects 
Nimmons, Carr & Wright may well have started a train of 
development that will eventually lead to the complete 
elimination of the window in certain types of commercial 
buildings. Meanwhile the window dies hard. 
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OVER ENTRANCE TREATMENT 


By this time the corner tower has become a Sears Roebuck trademark. lis customer appeal is heightened by 
the chimes in the clock and by the second floor window equipped with a Clavilux for the display of shifting 
colors. The limestone walls are trimmed at top and bottom in black granite with stainless steel frames for show 


windows. Lettering over the entrances, whether lighted by neon tubes or not, is also of stainless steel. 





ESCALATOR 
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~ LUNCH COUNTER 


° ° ° = neans ol 
These escalators, with a rated capacity of 4,000 persons an hour, are the customers’ principal mea! 
‘ . : , op floor 
vertical transportation. A small passenger elevator is available for the clerical force on the top 


i ac i i its ow? 
Three large elevators take care of freight. The basement lunchroom forms a complete unit with it 


. . . ‘ i ad \ . nnected 
refrigerating and ventilating systems. Around three sides runs a passage under the sidewalk « 


° i meat. 
with a shipping entrance. This passage has an overhead trolley for handling the heavier cuts of mea 
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STORE INTERIOR 


see ; aie 
é nee of windows permits an otherwise unavailable volume and continuity of merchandise adver 
tisin Che Dae ero ae a ‘ is : 

g he purchaser of hats is invited by panels of attractive advertising, upper picture, to other de 


Ppartn s in the store. 


Also, the absence of windows allows maximum. scientific use of semi-indirect 
light 


nd provides an increase in wall space for shelving and display equal to 10 per cent of the total 


sales 
a 1. 


Noises and dust from the streets are eliminated as is also deterioration due to sunlight. 
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Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles 


Epwin BERGSTROM 
Myron Hunt 
PireERPONT Davis 
SUMNER P. Hunt 
WituiaM RicHaArRps 
Directors 


Ohne evening in the spring of 1925 sixty-odd architects 
sat down to dinner with a score or more of doctors, hospital 
experts and county officers of the County of Los Angeles in 
the State of California. They were assembled to start the 
planning and design of a great hospital. Before them lay 
nearly nine years of work. Behind them were three years of 
hoping, study and survey. 

The first movement for a new hospital for the ancient 
pueblo of Our Queen of the Angels came in the fall of 1922 
when County Hospital Superintendent Norman R. Martin 
proposed a bond issue of $7,000,000 which the voters 
promptly turned down. Undismayed, he tried again. This 
time he succeeded in getting authorization for an issue of 
$5,000,000 by which several other institutions were to bene- 
fit. This was on May 1, 1923. His plan was to build a group 
of fifteen or twenty buildings interspersed among the al- 
ready existing ones in the manner of a college. 

Upon his resignation shortly after the passage of the 
bond issue Mr. Martin was succeeded by Dr. Neal Nara- 
more Wood upon whom fell the task of actually starting the 
work. Mr. Martin became executive superintendent. With 
him id with Assistant Superintendent G. W. Olson, Dr. 
Wo formed a Jury of Survey to investigate the entire 
situa on and crystallize the whole problem. At the same 
time .e employed two nationally known hospital consul- 
tants Dr. R. G. Broderick of Oakland and the late Frank 
Cha; .an of Cleveland, to make an entirely separate sur- 
vey the same problem. Both these surveys were to be 
chec. | before final publication by Dr. Fitch C. E. Mat- 
tisor nd his aides on the Senior Medical Staff. 

lr problem was a peculiar one for several reasons: 

1. os Angeles County had a population of 2,500,000 





which was increasing at the rate of 50,000 to 75,000 a year. 

2. Theirs was the only U.S. hospital of its size that was 
not staffed, directly or indirectly, by a medical school. 

3. It was the only contagious hospital in the county, serv- 
ing two health departments in large districts and several 
smaller ones. 

4. It was the only large public hospital endeavoring to 
start an osteopathic unit without sacrificing its rating as an 
accredited hospital. 

5. It was the only hospital cooperating with the county’s 
tax-supported Department of Charities. As a result the 
taxpayers had to support not only the patients the hospital 
failed to cure but also their families so long as they re- 
mained dependent. 

After an earnest consideration of these and other factors 
the two surveys were finally finished and checked. Due 
weight was given to the fact that many of the eminent sur- 
geons connected with the hospital could give but limited 
time to their actual work within the building. The result 
was the determination to concentrate all the acute patients 
in a single new building with the older buildings which 
had accumulated over several decades dedicated to the 
care of osteopathic and psychopathic departments, com- 
municable diseases, convalescents, and to some extent 
chronics. It was also planned so to organize the structure 
that a surgeon or specialist in charge of any particular de- 
partment might conduct examination and treatment prior 
to hospitalization in the closest possible proximity to the 
nursing wards under his supervision. The same scheme was 
applied to the examination and care of out patients. 

A program was therefore drawn up and presented to the 
Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles which had 
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\ -jointed wood forms for all exterior concrete resulted in the parallel 


horizontal bands seen in the close-up at the right. In this curved wall 






section sprung butts and other imperfections in form work pass almost 







unnoticed. In the mass of the building (above) these lines give texture. 


The elimination of extra surface treatment permitted tremendous savings. 
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jeen chosen to handle the job. This group consisted of some 
uxty to seventy architects organized into a corporation for 
the practice of architecture in connection with public 
iyildings. Directors were Edwin Bergstrom, Myron Hunt, 
Pierpont Davis, Sumner P. Hunt and William Richards. 
Each architect member received a copy of the program and 
, contour map of the selected site (adjacent to the old 
group). Each was asked to prepare a pencil plan sketch at 
a given seale and bring it with him to the dinner with which 
this story opened. Some of the requirements of this pro- 
gram were. 

a. Normal capacity of 2,500 patients, 3,500 emerg- 
ency. 

b. No ward room to contain more than 6 patients. 
No ward to have more than 28 to 30 beds. At least 
one room in each ward for single patient. 

c. Provision for 3,000 daily visitors arranged to 
relieve congestion on streets adjacent to the old 
hospital. 

d. Provision for nurses’ school, including diet 
school, of 300 to 600 pupils. 

e. Provision for out patient departments adjacent 
to hospital departments. 

f. Garage for 250 physicians’ automobiles and 10 
ambulances. 

g. Kitchen and food transport for 2,500 beds and 
for 3,000 employes in dining rooms, with central cook- 
ing and dishwashing plant. 

h. Separate entrances to every class of entrants to 
the new hospital and to the old, with no crossing of 
traffic routes. 

i. Flat roof terraces for patients, one to a floor if 
possible. 

j. Separate drug room with sink, etc., for each 
ward. 

k. Soiled linen and rubbish chutes to separate 
rooms in basement. 

|. Viewing galleries in each operating room. 

Forty-five such sketches were made, numbered and hung 
on the wall at the dinner. All the architects, the superin- 
tendent, the executive staff of the hospital and the medical 
staff were present. Each architect was called upon to ex- 
plain his scheme and defend it against the criticism of any- 
one present whether architect, doctor or layman. When the 
last man hadhad his say, votes were taken. When the ballots 
were counted, seven schemes were found to lead all the 
rest. Thereupon everyone was instructed to go back to his 
office and make another sketch in the light of the evening’s 
discussion. At a second similar meeting 27 sketches were 
shown. Explanation, discussion and balloting were carried 
on as before and seven sketches were again chosen. These 
turned out to be by the same men who had made the first 
seven, but the order of preference was changed. The whole 
process was repeated for the third time. This time five 
schemes were selected, all much alike and substantially the 
plan of the present building, and a Committee of Design 
Was «pointed to carry out the drafting work in the draft- 
ing rooms of the Association. 

I resulting building has 22 levels from the first of 
thre: “round floors to the last of three roof levels. The con- 
tours of the hilltop site facilitated the task of providing the 
sepa te entrances demanded by the program, ten in all. 
The partments, floor by floor, are: 

F\ .7 Grounp Fioor: Patients’ clothing, linen and rub- 
his! ‘lecting rooms, garage, physicians’ private elevator, 


tunnel to old hospital, genera! storage, all mechanical plant, 
repair shops, employes’ entrance and morgue exit. 

SECOND GROUND FLooR: General admittance and dis- 
charge, general examination, administration, physicians’ 
lockers, chaplains’ rooms, social service, physiotherapy, 
nursing school, nurses’ entrance, general dining rooms and 
kitchens, dishwashing. 

Tuirp Grounp FiLoor: Three children’s wards, em- 
ployes’ hospital, pathological laboratory, autopsy, morgue, 
pharmacy, records, library, out patients’ pediatrics. 

First FLoor: Orthopedic surgery, main X-ray plant, 
orthopedic out patients, 5 typical wards (no more than 30 
beds, at least one single room, as per program). 

SeconpD FiLoor: Ear, nose and throat, dental surgery 
and out patients, rectal and genito-urinary surgery and out 
patients, cardiographic, X-ray film vault, 5 typical wards. 

Tuirp Fioor: Eye surgery and out patients, 7 typical 
wards held for expansion from floor above. 

Fourtu FLoor: Internal medicine and out patients, 7 
typical wards. 

Firta Floor: Same as floor below. 

SixtH FiLoor: Maternity and out patients, 6 typical 
wards each with nursery, 7 labor rooms, 4 birth rooms. 

SEVENTH FLoor: Clean surgery, 6 typical wards, 7 in- 
ternes’ rooms. 

Eicgutu Foor: Infected surgery, 6 typical wards, 2 
operating rooms, surgical out patients. 

Nintu FLoor: Occupational therapy, 4 wards. The rest 
of the floor contains 2 typical and 1 special ward for ex- 
pansion from medical ward on floor above. 

TentTH FLoor: Medical, 2 typical wards, 1 special ward, 
4 roof wards. 

ELEVENTH FLooR: Medical, 2 typical wards, 1 roof 
ward. 

Tweirtu Fioor: Medical, two typical wards. 

SurcicaL Fioor: Main surgical operating rooms, 7 
other operating rooms, sterile supplies, nurses’ lockers, re- 
covery ward. 

Museum FiLoor: Museum, visiting physicians and stu- 
dents, sterile supplies, recovery wards. 

EMERGENCY IsoLATION FLOOR: Complete emergency 
isolation with separate kitchens. 

First Roor Levec: Pipe gallery. 

SeconpD Roor LeveL: Emergency, epidemic and disaster 
wards with separate kitchens. 

Tuirp Roor Levec: Roof wards, emergency, epidemic 
and disaster. 

This sequence of floors was by no means arbitrary. Ad- 
vantages to be noted include: 

1. The probable traffic to the various floors is greatest at 
the bottom floors, small at the top. This makes for efficient 
stair and elevator operation. 

2. The regular medical wards come at the point in the 
building where it is easiest to provide roof wards for fresh 
air and sunlight. 

3. The X-ray plant is arranged to serve the departments 
of orthopedic surgery; ear, nose and throat; dental surgery, 
rectal and genito-urinary surgery. These departments are 
closest to it and use it more than any others, both for 
examination and for therapy. 

4. Future expansion without major rearrangements is 
possible for departments most likely to require it. 

The arrangement of the floors themselves secures the 
major requirements of the program. 

1. Minor surgeries and out patients’ departments are on 
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the same floor, adjacent to bed patients of the same type. 

2. Shorter and wider wards with no room having more 
than six beds save steps and therefore time. It is only fifteen 
paces from the nurses’ central station to the furthest bed. 

3. Small ward rooms permit maximum use of wards by 

making it relatively easy to accommodate patients of dif- 

ferent sex and age. 

}. Complete control is assured. The nurse from her desk 
ean see elevator, treatment room, linen room, utility and 
drug rooms, and pantry entrance at all times. She can also 
at all times see doors to ward bath and showers, nurses’ 
lockers, every ward room door, and the entire corridor 
either to the porch or to the nurses’ station in the opposite 
wing. Of the twenty-eight to thirty beds, ten are also always 
in view. 

5. Every floor has connection with the pharmacy by high 
speed dumb-waiter and there is a floor office on each floor 
for the supervisor with stenographic service for physicians. 

Originally stipulated to be of reenforced concrete con- 
struction throughout, the actual work was done in skeleton 
steel with reenforced concrete clothing. The design was not, 
however, changed to its general aspect and represents a 
successful effort to be modern without being bizarre. Re- 
quired to be earthquake proof as well as rat and vermin 
proof and sound proof, the steel was figured for stresses 
considerably in excess of normal. The strength of the re- 
enforced concrete clothing was ignored in these calcula- 
tions. The results have been gratifying. In the Long Beach 
earthquake of 1933 the building suffered no other damage 

» than a few hair cracks in plaster and tile work. Added factor 
in securing this result was the use of a specially reenforced 
metal lath and special steel bucks extending from floor to 
ceiling. 

During the course of working out the details of construc- 
tion the architects, assisted by Consulting Engineers E. L. 
Ellingwood (mechanical, heating, sanitary, ventilating, and 
refrigerating equipment), Paul Jeffers (structural steel), 
E. G. Brueggeman (electrical work) and Professor Vern O. 
Knudsen (acoustics), found it necessary to develop a num- 
ber of materials and pieces of equipment that were not 
available before. These are now commercially available as 
a result of their manufacture for this job. Some of the more 
important are: plaster having a sound absorption coefficient 
of 0.20 at 512 double vibrations per second yet capable of 
being scrubbed with soap and water and stiff brushes; door 
bucks of pipe frame; a precast homogeneous flooring ma- 
terial, having an absorption ratio of less than 114 per cent 
as against 5 to 8 per cent for ordinary terrazzo; a positive 
acting door check and closer concealed in the transom or 
head of the door; an efficient dustproof indirect lighting 
fixture for low ceilings that illuminates the full width of 
toom or corridor without shadows, rings, or bright spots on 
ceiling; tight flexible steel doors to slide around the ends of 
elevator cabs, motor controlled and synchronized with 
hatch ay doors; a glazed wall tile with a non-porous 
biseu 
The exterior of the building is concrete throughout ex- 
cept a small amount of cut stone about the main en- 
trane’ The concrete was left exactly as it came from the 
form n some cases these were waste forms, but in the 
major y of cases they were ordinary wood forms carefully 
made om V-jointed 7% x 3144 in. matched Oregon Pine. 
The \ joints produced horizontal bands every 34% in. 
Whos ‘ay of light and shade affords a relief to the other- 
voodent JISC or large plain surfaces. The composition and slump 


















of the concrete were carefully regulated, and special meth- 
ods of pouring and tamping adopted, to secure exclusion of 
voids and a density that should be waterproof. All hori- 
zontal stopping of pours were at window-sill levels rather 
than at floors. Fresh concrete poured on to concrete already 
set was not allowed to fall more than 2 ft. No concrete was 
poured at a distance of more than 150 ft. from the vertical 
bucket lift. This prevented weakness due to early setting 
before concrete leaves the barrows. As a result of this care 
it was not necessary to apply any waterproofing, paint or 
stucco to the exterior surfaces. 

All windows throughout the building are metal double 
hung with a special sash-in-sash developed especially for 
the job. The inner sash is a horizontally pivoted sash with a 
secret key locking mechanism that cannot be opened by 
visitor or patient. 

Only about 7 per cent of the lighting fixtures are of stand- 
ard patterns. The rest were especially designed not only 
to have efficient spread of light, but to have integral ad- 
justment between regular, night, and emergency lighting. 
The same careful study and attention were given to 
every part of the building. No material or product was 
used anywhere without first being submitted to the most 
searching scrutiny to ensure its suitability. 

The time normally required to work out so complex a 
plan was materially increased by difficulties that arose 
during its prosecution. In 1926 the State Attorney of Cal- 
ifornia, on behalf of certain complaining citizens, brought 
suit to determine the right of a corporation to practice 
architecture. Although the architects won in all the courts, 
the Supervisors after six months’ delay requested the As- 
sociation to assign its contract to its five directors. To 
obviate further delay the Association complied and the 
work was carried to completion by these five architects 
under a new contract. 

Among interesting details of organization and equipment 
is the system of taking care of visitors. These normally 
come to a small building on the right of the forecourt. Here 
each receives a ticket. The color of the ticket corresponds 
to a line of colored linoleum which leads him first to the 
elevator and then to the ward he wishes to visit. Opposite 
this Visitors’ Building and across the forecourt is the 
Patients’ Building where much the same system is fol- 
lowed. The result is that a minimum of either visitors 
or walking patients gets lost and wanders aimlessly around. 
A variant of this same system was also used by The New 
York Hospital and Cornell Medical School (Arch. Forum, 
Feb. 1933, p. 92). 

Today the complicated organism is completed. Since 
early in 1934 it has been occupied and running at full blast, 
consuming 38,100 Ibs. of steam per hour, requiring a steady 
hot water capacity of 13,870 gallons an hour, using a key 
system larger than any ever before assembled under a 
single roof (38,000 key changes grouped into 270 systems, 
controlled by nineteen grand masters and four great grand 
masters). Photographs and drawings show how well the 
architects and their collaborators have spent the years 
since they sat down to their first joint dinner back in 1925. 
If it is true that building and equipment, no matter how 
perfect, do not make a hospital, it is equally true that no 
hospital can be better than its building and equipment. 
Physicians and surgeons need the best of both if they are 
to function at maximum efficiency. The architects, con- 
sultants, and builders have done their best to provide them 
with both in Los Angeles. 
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CLINICAL SURGERY AND GALLERY 





ll operating rooms have viewing galleries. 
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Those for the smaller rooms are 


ym the serub-up room without pass- 
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mms (right) the viewing gallery is 
low side of the room. No galleries 
d. Notice the floor receptacle with 
tached. There are seven outlets in 
e receptacles. Five are connected 
nesthetic gas, one to a compressed 
al to the room, and one to the 
ium cleaning system. All gas cyl- 
maintained in duplicate in gas 


separate ventilation arrange- 
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The typical ward is similar 
to the maternity ward to the 
left except that a 6-bed room 


takes the place of the nursery. 
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MATERNITY EXAMINATION AND 
TREATMENT SUITE—6th FLOOR 


MATERNITY OPERATING WARD 


TYPICAL “A” WARD 
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STUDENT NURSES’ LABORATORY 
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he food is one of the pieces of equipment de- 


rned es 


lly for this hospital. There is no insula- 


m of th t proper. Where insulation is necessary, 


Is Inco ed in the food container itself. The re- 


petion it ht saves wear and tear on the floors, cuts 


i i ‘oodcock Photo 
pwn ope g time and reduces elevator loadings ein Bhetes 
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ARTMENT AND POOL 


The pools above are only one of the many separate units requiring 
an extremely complex hot water supply system. There are seven g¢™ 
eral water supply subdivisions with four different heights to be co™ 
sidered. Thus there are seven tanks, each with complete circulatint 
system. The heaters are at the ground level and use 60 lb. steam 
Kitchen and other departments on lower floors have separate unil* 
of their own. Each of the main systems has a spare heater and cort® 
sponding pumps cross-connected for instant throw-over in event ¢ 
emergency. The bedside stand, like the food container shown 0? the 


preceding page, was specially designed for the hospital. 
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utside entrance to the morgue was so planned that no incom- 
tient can see an undertaker’s car waiting. The bodies of 
: who die in wards are transported down the ward elevator 
first ground floor, wheeled through the corridors to the 
elevator lobby, lifted to the third ground floor and placed 
refrigerated morgue. When the undertaker’s car arrives the 
again taken to the first ground floor and wheeled through 
gue’s special corridor to the undertaker’s workroom. The 
t in a hospital of this size more than 3,000 patients die annu- 
's for a morgue service, carefully planned and of the utmost 
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REMODELING 


COTTAGE IN ARDSLEY, 


EDWARD STEESE, ARCHITECT 


MEEEWB tte | ee os SB 


The original cottage seemed pretty hopeless as a subject for remodeling. In spite of this 
Architect Steese did such a good job that the owner sold it from the plans almost before ¢q». 
struction had really started. The plans show that the addition nearly doubled the size of th 
house. In spite of this and in spite of new plumbing and heating throughout and the additior 
of insulation, the entire work was done for less than $7,500. The completed job is a splendid 


example of the work of a competent architect in rehabilitating run-down properties. 
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REMODELING 
HOUSE INTO 
APARTMENT BUILDING 


HARRY M. CLAWSON, ARCHITECT 
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PLANS BEFORE 


FIRST FLOOR 


PLANS AFTER 


(Second and third floors are identical.) 


Built in the Nineties as a private residence this 
New York City Murray Hill house was so run- 
down that it could not even be used as a room: 
ing house. Skillful alteration at a total cost of 
$15,000 makes it a money maker today. Eight 
housekeeping apartments, with wood burning 
fireplaces, outside kitchens, and service, bring i” 


a gross income of $6,000 a year. 
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REMODELING 


ALTERATION FOR MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


GRAHAM, ANDERSON, PROBST & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


- less actual alteration here than appears at first sight. The 
ned ornament was replaced by painted panels of rich dark 


h coral and silver stripings, new lighting fixtures were in- 


d that is about all. Great as is the improvement due to the 


of color, the real improvement lies in the reduction of the 
he background. The articles displayed now seem much 


iorous and desirable. 





REMODELING 


BERLAND’S SHOE SHOP, CHICAGO 


SOBEL & DRIELSMA, ARCHITECTS 


ae. 


Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


N ecessary alteration need not be postponed because of fear of interrupting business. 
This store is one more in a long line that was successfully remodeled without loss of a day’s 
work. Bulkhead and valance were done with a new glass colored on the back. Neon tubes 


and aluminum complete the merchandising appeal. 


BEFORE BEFORE 





REMODELING 


ry 
That remodeling is often an extremely simple operation is well exemplified by this store 


Before alterations it was cluttered, dark, unattractive. Now it is an inviting shop with an 
up-to-date atmosphere. Yet nothing has been added except new lighting fixtures and 


mirrors. The rest was simply elimination. 


AFTER REMODELING 





The problem was completely to remodel and modernize the ki 
shown in the small photograph within a total budget of not mor: 
$1,500. 
and wife, two boys 14 and 12 years old, and a girl of 9. The com, 


It was to be assumed that the family consisted of hy 


was required to use materials or equipment manufactured | 
Sponsor Manufacturers wherever possible. The use of color y 
important part of the problem. Six prizes were awarded; th 
$200, the second $100, and 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th $50 each. 


Sponsors, with THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, were: Armstrong Cork 
pany, Briggs Manufacturing Company, Crane Company, 
frigerator Sales, Inc., Formica Insulation Company, General Electrix 


Electrolux 


‘om- 


Re- 


Som- 


pany, International Nickel Co., Inc., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Con pany, 


Sloane-Blabon Corporation. 


REMODELED KITCHEN COMPETITION 


REPORT OF THE JURY 


Sassiecmen that true architecture implies primarily suit- 
ability to needs, the Jury (in the first six hours) eliminated 
nearly 200 of the 233 schemes submitted because it takes 
something more than good color to make a good kitchen. 
It is a tragic commentary that these included many of the 
most “architectural” designs and most of the more charm- 
ing presentations. It would seem that household engineering 
is another of those grave omissions in the average archi- 
tectural education. It might be pertinent to quote here 
some of the important requirements jotted down by Mrs. 
Helen Judy-Bond. 

1. Color is to be desired but it should not be too intense. 
Small amounts of bright colors help to enliven the kitchen 
but they should be used judiciously. 

2. There should be a receiving space for groceries near 
the entry door. 

3. The old idea of a refrigerator near the entry door is 
too prevalent. Mechanical refrigeration should be placed 
in easy access to sink, preparation space, stove, breakfast 
alcove and dining room. 

4. A place for preparation of vegetables, fruits, etc., 
should, if possible, be separate from space for a baking 
unit. Utensils for these activities should be stored above or 
below the corresponding counter space. Space for prepara- 
tion of salads, etc., should be near the refrigerator. Baking 
and salad preparation space can easily be combined. 

5. All surfaces should be uniform in height. Counter- 
space, the stove, and the sink should be suitable to the 
person who will do the major part of the work. 

6. There should be counter space next to the stove. The 
stove should not be placed next to the dining room doors. 

7. There should be sufficient counter space for receiving 
serving dishes from the dining room. 

8. Equipment should be so arranged so there will be 
logical progression of work. 

9. Doors should be placed with care so that inconvenient 
breaks will not be made in the continuity of work. 

10. Storage space for equipment, dishes and supplies 
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should be at or as near as possible to the place of use or the 


place of maximum use. 


11. Compactness that does not interfere with freedom 


or ease of work is of great importance. 


12. A family kitchen should be so planned as to admit 


of more than one worker. 


The most prevalent misdemeanors were: Not placing 
the three main fixtures, range, refrigerator and sink, in such 
relative positions as to provide the minimum of step sav- 
ing and continuity of processes in both preparing meals 
and winding them up. The omission of the arrangement of 
counters so as to be convenient to the three fixtures and to 
egress from the dining room, as well as from out-of-doors. 
Large free floor areas and bare unused wall spaces. The 
placing of kitchen dining furniture in such a way as to be 
accessible neither to the dining room nor to the storage 
space for its own china, etc., and placed so that it is neither 
out of the main line of travel nor an attractive spot to rest. 

From an esthetic point of view there seemed to be a 
paucity of completely fresh and stimulating approaches. 

The winning design showed a clear comprehension of the 
functions of the kitchen as used by the family outlined mn 
the program. Its really comfortable dining alcove should 
prove a great convenience for many meals. The actual 
layout of the kitchen in this scheme was excellent. The 
feeling that its design might become slightly dated and @ 


little conscious was perhaps not important. 


Tue Forum is to be congratulated for holding this com- 
petition. Such contests should be repeated frequently with 
various subjects and should be given the greatest possible 
publicity..The importance of educating practicing archi- 
tects in all such practical matters is very great and should 
be accepted as a responsibility by the whole profession. 


Harvey STEVENSON, Chairma! 


LAWRENCE Moore 
GeEorGE F. Root, III 
Mrs. HELEN Jupy-Bonp 
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ist PRIZE, MARTIN ELKIND AND JOSEPH ROBERTO 


as to be 
storage 


The jury: “There should be a receiving space for groceries near the 
entry door . . . mechanical refrigeration in easy access to sink and 
preparation space... counter space next to stove... additional space 
for receiving serving dishes from dining room...compactness that 
does not interfere with freedom or ease of work.” The color scheme 
called for brick red linoleum floor, ivory glass wainscoting, green 
upholstery and red curtains. 


Left to right, Lawrence Moore, Harvey Stevenson, Dr. Helen Judy- 
Bond, Associate Professor of Household Art, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Leonard Cox of THe ArcuirecturaL Forum, 


George Root and Hon. Julian Gerard, New York State Director of the 


Federal Housing Administration, who was present at the judging of 


the competition. 





2nd PRIZE, DON E. HATCH 


Though well organized the working space is not so compact as it might be. The cabi- 


net next the dining room door is a mistake as it seriously impairs the usefulness of 
the counter top for setting down dishes from the dining table. Color is predominantly 
blue ranging from the dark of the linoleum floor to the light of the wainscot. White 
enamel and metal of the fixtures with red striped white curtains render the whole 


effect a pleasantly cool one. 
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centrally located refrigera- 
yrovoked much discussion 
the jury. The general feel- 
was that though ingenious 
solution required a differ- 
designed unit for its real 
pss. The color scheme is blue 
hite, including a blue ceil- 
Contrast is afforded by the 


hairs. 
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sign this scheme 
e complete cut- 
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complete a separation of the 
dining alcove is desirable. There 
is also not sufficient counter 
space next the dining room door, 
A brilliant color scheme of red, 
yellow _and gray blue creates a 
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. GILBERT WERLE 


SLOANE BLABON COMPANY 
FORJAICA INIULATION COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


, ’ . 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY §=@ 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAS COMPANY @) 


Putting the range next to! 
door is questionable even the 
the working space is othe 
well arranged. A daring 
unusual color scheme of sal 
pink floor with blue border, ¥¢ 
low walls and cabinets, and! 
chairs. 


6TH PRIZE, HERBERT C. HANSON 
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MINISTRY OF EDUCATION IN WARSAW 
iL. MYEZENSK! 


A STUDENTS HOSTELRY IN WwaRSsaWw 
K. TOTTOCZKO : ARCHITECT . 


THE ECONOMIC BANK IN WARSAW 
PROF. R. SWIERZZYNSKI | ARCHITECT 


“PATRIA” FAMILY HOTEL IN KRYNICA 
K. PNIEWSKI ARCHITECT 


THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL: CULTURE 
IN WARSAW E. NORWERTH ARCHITECT 


CURATIVE BATHS IN CIECHOCINEK - 
R. GUTT &@ A. SZNIOLIS ARCHITECTS 


FLATS FOR CLERKS IN WARSAW 
J. SZANAJICA ARCHITECT 


CHATEAU OF THE POLISH PRESIDENT . 
ANDZEJ PRONASZKO ARCHITECT 


“SERIAL HOUSE’ IN A WARSAW SUBURB - 
B. SACHERT & J. SZANAICA ARCHITECTS 


A PRIVATE DWELLING HOUSE NEAR WARSAW 
HELENA & SYMON SYRKUV ARCHITECTS ~ 


3 $..% “PISUDSKI’, GDYMIA-AMERICA LINE 
BRUKALSKI. JASTRZIEBOWSKI & emcee" 
ARCHITECTS 


cHurRcH OF THE SISTERS OF NAZGRETH / warsaw 
PROF. R. JANKOWSKI wens 
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FLOCR OVER THE WHOLE AREA, 
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WAITING-ROOM FOR CLIENTS OF WARSAW'S ECONOMIC BANK 
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BUILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 


of building finance, real estate, management and construction 


CONTENTS 


The Federal Aid Screen Enlarges, and it May Include Federal Reserve 


Discounting for Mortgages . . . . 
Roadside Houses a Possibility Under PWA 


The FHA OK’s Its First Limited Dividend Housing Project at Meadville, 
Pa., Home of the Zipper 


Cage, Inc.'s Patented Panacea for Parking Problems 

Two Dozen Skyscrapers at $10,000,000 or More 

An Ingenious Tenement Transformation 

Two Stories for Sixteen in Chicago's Loop 

Massachusetts’ Banks Cut Their Home Mortgage Interest Rates 


Cooperation in the Uphill Climb is Called for at the Mortgage Con- 


ference of New York's Second Annual Meet 


JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 
Editor 


Esther Born 


Men of the Month KASTNER & STONOROV (see Page 262 








COMMERCIAL BANKS A-MORTGAGING 


will go if Eccles has his way; the RFC edges further into building finance, and 


the FHA may guarantee remodeling loans up to $50,000. 


Servep up to Congress last month by Ad- 
ministration two financial 
dishes that left Senators and Congressmen 
wondering which fork to use. 

@ The Banking Act of 1935, centralizing 
banking control in the Federal Reserve 
Board, increasing the board’s supervision 
of credit, and opening still wider to com- 
mercial banks the door to mortgage financ- 
ing. 

@ S. 1771, increasing HOLC bonding pow- 
er from $2,000,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, 
providing $250,000,000 more for Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations, reducing 
the required capital of National Mortgage 
Associations from $5,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
and increasing loss guarantee on remodel- 
ing loans for apartment, commercial and 
industrial buildings from $2,000 to $50,000. 
@ A few days before it received these mor- 
sels, Congress passed an act continuing the 
life of the RFC for two years, and per- 
mitting that energetic agency to invest in 
the capital stock of mortgage companies 
and National Mortgage Associations. 


chefs were 


Banking Act. By far the most controversial 
piece of suggested legislation was the Bank- 
ing Act. While it was true that the hubbub 
in the press and the heated 
debates in committee centered 
around the concentration of 
credit control in Washington, 
building money men were more 
interested in what Congress was 
going to do with: 

Section 210, amending the old 
Federal Reserve Act (which 
now limits members to making 
50 per cent loans up to five-year 
maturity) to permit, (1) 60 per 
unamortized 
mortgages of than 
three-year duration, and (2) 75 
per cent amortized mortgages 
running as long as 20 years. 
Furthermore Section 210 struck 
out the geographic restrictions 
in the old act, making it possible 
for a bank to make mortgages 
anywhere in the U. S. instead of 
within the Federal Reserve dis- 
trict or a radius of 100 miles; 

Section 206, which opens up 
the rediscounting facilities of the 
Federal Reserve Banks to mort- 
gages and other kinds of long- 
term paper. Specifically, Section 
206 provides: 


cent amortized or 


not more 
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“Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph 
reading as follows: 

“Upon the endorsement of any member 
bank, which shall be deemed a waiver of 
demand, notice and protest as to its own 
endorsement exclusively, and subject to 
such regulations as to maturities and other 
matters as the Federal Reserve Board may 
prescribe, any Federal Reserve bank may 
discount any commercial, agricultural or 
industrial paper and may make advances 
to any such member bank on its promissory 
notes secured by any sound asset of such 
bank.” 

In other words, under the amendment, 
member banks will be permitted to borrow 
from the District bank, using their own 
promissory notes with mortgages as the col- 
lateral. It would not, of course, convert 
mortgages into quick assets, but it would 
make them something more than dead 
weight when the need for ready cash makes 
borrowing from the Reserve bank desirable 


Eccles. Father of all this legislation was 
none other than the new Federal Reserve 
Governor, Marriner Stoddard Eccles, Utah 





From a drawing by Scott Johnston in Fortune 


FRB Governor Eccles 
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industrialist and banker. Significant Spo! 
in the personality and career of Gover 
Eccles, as summed up in a Fortune artic’ 
for March, 1935, are that he is one of th, 
22 children of the late David Eccles. pow 
ful Mormon lumberman who died in 19}. 
leaving behind him a fortune of $7,000.00 
and widespread interests in sugar, rai 
roads, banks, fire insurance, and rap 
transit. Son Marriner spent two years 
Scotland as a Mormon missionary befor 
returning to take up the burden of map. 
aging and expanding his family’s inher 
tance. 

When he became Assistant Secretary o/ 
the Treasury last year, he was president o' 
one of the biggest construction companies 
in the U. S. (Utah Construction Co 
president of a $2,000,000 milk products 
company (Sego, a subsidiary of Pet Mik 
Co.) , president of a huge lumber company. 
president of a $50,000,000 bank chain, and 
an Officer or director in scattered interests 
throughout the West. 

But with all these Republican trappings 
and despite the fact that until 1932 he 
was a staunch Republican, Governor Eccles 
is a thoroughgoing New Dealer. Short and 
thin-faced, he is extremely nervous, ané 
tirelessly energetic. He is mar- 
ried and has three children, two 
boys and a girl. When not in 
residence in Washington he lives 
in a rococo house in Ogden, 
Utah, which could well stand 
the modernization proposed }y 
the Housing Act which } 
helped to draft. 

Last month, to the bankers of 
Ohio, he explained his belief in 
the desirability of opening \ 
mortgage financing to comme! 
cial banks by permitting them 
to make more generous |oati 
and by permitting them to bor 
row against them from the Feé 
eral Reserve. 

“Tt has been said that this 
an invitation to banks to mak 
loans of a character that do 
not conform to sound bankia! 
principles. The collapse of re 
estate values is cited as an ill 
tration of the dangers associat 
with such loans. It is constan! 
stated that the troubles of 
banking system were due @ 
tirely to the acquisition of long 
term assets by the banks. It 
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EXONERATION FOR MORTGAGES 


. is indicated in this comparison of urban mortgage holdings and bank failures in the Federal Reserve districts, refuting the charge 
that heavy investment in real estate loans has paved the way for bank disasters. The per cent of urban mortgage loans to total loans 
of all member banks (1929-34) is compared with the ratio of deposits of banks closed (1921-34, omitting the bank holiday) to total 
deposits (1929-34). In no case are failures heaviest where real estate lending is greatest; in fact, in most cases where real estate 
lending is greatest, failures are lightest, and vice versa. 


suggested that banks in the future should 
confine themselves to short-dated commer- 
cial loans and investments. But I need not 
tell you that, if this suggestion were acted 
pon, the result would be fatal to the 
hanks. 

“In October, 1934, the eligible paper of 
member banks, within the meaning of the 
Federal Reserve Act, amounted to only 
lightly more than two billion dollars. . . . 
Banks cannot live on the interest from 
such a small volume of loans, and an at- 
‘empt to confine themselves to those loans 
would greatly curtail the scope of banking. 
The more business the banks refuse, the 
more will be handled by other agencies, 
icluding the government. . . . 

“If the banking system would utilize in 
real estate and other long-term investments 
the savings and excess funds that it now 
possesses, business activity would then be 
greatly stimulated, and the government 
would then withdraw from the lending 
held.” 

The Governor might have pushed his 
argumet a little further by showing that 
with respect to failures, real estate loans 
are not the villains they are usually sup- 
posed t. be. He might, if he had thought of 
, brouvht forth the figures of his own Re- 
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serve banks to prove that the portfolios of 
closed banks were not clogged with mort- 
gages, but that on the other hand, the per- 
centage of bank failures was highest where 
real estate loans were the fewest (see map 
above). The tabulated facts are these: 


Per CENT oF Ratio or De- 
Rear Estate posits or CLosep 
Loans To Totat Banks To Tora 


Reserve District Loans Deposits 
San Francisco 19.0 4.1 
Cleveland 13.5 9.9 
Boston 10.8 2.7 
Chicago 9.0 9.9 
Philadelphia 8.7 2.2 
St. Louis 8.0 15.9 
Richmond 5.3 10.6 
Atlanta 3.0 13.8 
New York 4.8 2.5 
Dallas 3.6 12.0 
Minneapolis s.7 14.2 
Kansas City 2.1 7.8 


The worst conclusion that can be drawn 
from these figures is that, at least, a rea- 
sonable percentage of mortgage loans is no 
hindrance to stability. 

To guard against the likelihood of unwise 
use of demand deposits for long term in- 
vestments, the Act limits the amount that 
can be loaned on mortgages to 60 per cent 
of the long term deposits, of which, Gover- 
nor Eccles states, there are $10,000,000,000 
in the banks of the U.S. at this moment. 


MONEY 





Result. If the Banking Act of 1935 is 
adopted, the mortgage strength of the 
country is likely to shift significantly to 
the commercial banks, and away from 
building and loan associations, savings 
banks, and insurance companies. Now pre- 
vented from engaging heavily in such 
lending, they would be ideally set up to 
handle mortgage loans. With the privilege 
of lending anywhere in the U. S., they 
might see fit to establish correspondents in 
all sections of the country, and compete 
vigorously for the business which now rolls 
into insurance companies. With the liquid- 
ity provided by implied rediscounting of 
mortgages, the fear of frozen paper would 
be substantially removed. 

Whether or not the Banking Act in 
entirety or even in part would pass the 
Congress was a matter of conjecture up to 
the middle of last month. It was said by 
some that the President was in favor of, 
although not enthusiastic about, the mort- 
gage lending provisions of the bill. It was 
hinted that the Administration had permit- 
ted Governor Eccles to insert his pet theory 
into the bill with the thought that if con- 
servative Congressmen began clamoring for 
less tampering with the “existing order,” 
the President might “reluctantly” be per- 
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FHLB’s Fahey 


suaded to back down on the mortgage sec- 
tion of the bill for the sake of preserving 
the feature he really wants—increasing 
centralized monetary control. 


HOLC. Last November 15 the HOLC 
closed its doors to new borrowers. In its files 
were 300,000 loans tentatively approved, 
350,000 more on which no action had been 
taken. Issuing bonds to refinance the 300,- 
000, to say nothing of the unpassed 350,000, 
would have pretty nearly exhausted the 
corporation’s bonding power. After several 
unsuccessful attempts to coax lending insti- 
tutions to refinance their own delinquents, 
it became apparent that more funds would 
be needed. Congressmen, with constituents 
clamoring for help, suggested another 
$5,000,000,000, but the HOLC is just as 
anxious to stop bailing out home owners as 
are bankers and realtors—and so the limit 
of $1,500,000,000 more was set. Chances 
are that aid will be extended only to those 
who have already applied, and to those 
new applicants who can prove beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that they are 100 per 
cent distressed. 


Federals. Along with more funds for the 
HOLC, the new bill will give the Corpora- 
tion the power to invest $250,000,000 in 
Federal savings and loan associations. At 
present the Treasury is permitted to invest 
$3 for every $1 of private capital. When its 
$250,000,000 is exhausted, the HOLC can 
continue the investments. 

Likewise a sum of $200,000 has been set 
aside to promote Federalization of building 
and loan associations. A hint of how the 
money might be spent came last month 
with the announcement that individual 
Federals were being urged to advertise in 
newspapers; and again the rumor cropped 
up that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
would soon begin a campaign on its own to 
establish Federals as the prime home 
mortgage source of the country. 

Another item slipped into the bill cut 
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down the insurance premium to be paid to 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, which insures accounts in 
building and loans up to $5,000, from one- 
quarter of 1 per cent per year on all ac- 
counts to one-eighth of 1 per cent. The idea 
is to pass along the savings in lowered rates 
of interest, or perhaps higher return on 
shares. 


FHA. The National Housing Act was not 
neglected in the legislation, for out of the 
rumors of all kinds of changes to the law 
came three primary amendments. 

Under the present Title 1, the FHA is 
empowered to guarantee against loss up to 
$2,000 on any one loan. Under the amended 
act, the coverage is raised to $50,000 on 
apartment houses, office buildings, all types 
of commercial and industrial buildings, and 
hospitals, including installation of per- 
manent equipment in industrial plants. 

To architects in particular the amend- 
ment was directed—for under the old law, 
there was only a small percentage of 
alteration jobs on which architects could 
make enough commission to justify their 
time. With the limit raised to $50,000, the 
field is open wide. 

Title II was left intact, but Title IIT 
dealing with National Mortgage Associa- 
tions underwent two major changes. Up to 
the middle of last month, not a single 
National Mortgage Association had been 
formed. The Housing Administration had 
turned down the applications of several 
groups—and all for the same reason, that 
they were allied to building materials manu- 
facturers, who were not so much interested 
in providing the liquidity to the general 
market that National Mortgage Associa- 
tions are supposed to provide, but to find 
an outlet for their own products by having 
the financing available. 

The two amendments were: the scaling 
down of the required initial capital from 
$5,000,000 to $2,000,000, and the permis- 
sion to the associations to issue debentures 
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up to fifteen times the aggregate par value 
of outstanding capital stock instead of ten 
times, as it is at present. 

What the FHA is looking for in the way 
of a National Mortgage Association is the 
sponsorship of a good strong banking 
group, which would be able to support the 
debentures issued by the association. The 
feeling is that if National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation debentures sold off after they had 
been issued, the public would lose con- 
fidence in them as good negotiable secur- 
ties. Remembering the experience with 
HOLC bonds which sold way off until the 
act was amended to guarantee them as to 
principal and interest, the FHA was gen- 
uinely puzzled about what to do if no 
sponsors come forward after the amend- 
ment has been passed. Competent observers 
are of the opinion that guaranteeing of the 
principal and interest of Mortgage Asso- 
ciation debentures is decidedly out of the 
question. 


RFC. What did bring light to the eyes of 
Administrator Moffett was the passage of 
the RFC act, which authorizes the RFC to 
purchase capital stock in National Mort- 
gage Associations, as well as in ordinar\ 
mortgage companies and Federal saving: 
and loan associations. Always willing to 
help his brother administrators, Jesse Jones 
stood ready to put up plenty of cash to get 
mortgage associations going, although he 
was personally more interested in reviving 
the old mortgage companies than in thi 
new institutions. 

As Houston’s biggest property owner! 
and one of the heavy investors in Nev 
York real estate, Jones well knows the nee 
of putting the income property mortgag 
market back on its feet. Last month three 
groups in New York were reported to be 
ready to start mortgage companies, not 
National Mortgage Associations, with RF‘ 
assistance. The plan was said to cal! for the 
RFC’s matching private capital dollar fo" 
dollar in the capital investment. 
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dmiral’s notion of a pos- 


sible PWA-relief project. 
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days and 


Senate 
most the 


ed last month that the barking 
ti-Administration dogs with re- 
the $£000,000,000 Public Works 
| was worse than their bite. After 
days of front-page notoriety, the 
ommittee reported the bill in al- 
same form as it had been origi- 


nally drafted. Private contractors were still 


ruled ou 
» authority to spend as he chose, 


complete 


t, the President was still given 


and although there was a compromise in 


wording 


on the $50 per month wage rate 


to be paid, the wage rate was still $50. 


Meanwhile the building industry was 
anxiously waiting for some indication of 


how the 


men for 


Committee 





money was to be spent. Spokes- 
the President before the Senate 
gracefully 


dodged 





Underwood & Underwood 


Admiral Peoples 


queries by replying that the needs would 
determine the projects, and the President 


would de 


termine the needs. 


A confusing note was introduced into 


the hear 


ings by Rear Admiral Christian 


Joy Peoples, director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Procurement Division, and as 


such the 
how the 
lubbing 
National 
potenti: 
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them y 
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big buyer for Uncle Sam. Asked 
money would be spent, the land- 
Admiral quoted studies of the 
Resources Board showing a 
reservoir of “desirable projects” 
$32,000,000,000. Listed among 
re $6,000,000,000 for slum clear- 
urban housing, $2,000,000,000 for 
using, $7,500,000,000 for non- 
rojects. On further questioning it 
t that the projects had no specific 
o the bill under discussion. 
ainbow chasing,” mocked Roose- 
ng Senator Dickinson. 
| Peoples came a little closer to 
apparently in the mind of the 
rks spenders when he described 
iy regarded as a fantastic scheme 
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specific 


of building roads all over the country, 
acquiring the property on both sides of the 
highways, and building rural communities 
at intervals along the way to pay for them. 


ous as a buyer of supplies 


Questioned longer than anyone else out whether he was one of 
about the spending of the $4,000,000,000, 
Admiral Peoples was widely heralded as 
the one whom the President would name 
to direct the spending. with 
keener memories, however, the 
Presidential custom of bestowing on some 
the job of framing a program, and on others 
the job of carrying it out. 

Known as Roosevelt’s “closest friend in 


Newsmen 
recalled 


the navy,” Peoples refused to discuss the 
possibility of his appointment or anything 
else about himself as being “most inappro- 
priate.” He is an Admiral who has never 
commanded a bridge, but whose service to 
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his country has been none the less meritor 


Also brought to testify before the com 
mittee, primarily for the purpose of finding 


the bill, was, by his own description, the 
“most-hated man in the Cabinet,” 
tary Ickes. On the committee he had one 
friend, Senator Carter Glass, who opened 
the questioning of him by saying, “The fact 
that some people wanted some assurance 
that you were not to spend the money has 
induced some of us to think that perhaps 
you are the best man to spend it; 
have invited you here to testify.” 
Soon the committee learned, however, 
that Secretary Ickes knew little about the 
legislation, had no notion whether or not he 
would have any part in its administration 


}tem control and operation offered 


| cost 


| Bohn & Mueller, prominent Indian- 
| apolis architects and engineers, set- 
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MERCHANTS BANK | 
REDUCES HEATING. 
GOST $3.87 $6 f 


Webster Moderator System | 
improves Heating Service | 


and Increases Comfort | 
| 





















OVERHEATING IS REDUCED | 


Unique Program Retains One- | 
Pipe Air Line System But 
Produces Two-Pipe Results 
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Indianapolis, Ind.— steating costs 
for the 17-sto office building of 
the Merchants National Bank were 
reduced 30 per cent during the 1933- 
34 heating season, according to - 
ures made public here by the build- 
ing management 


‘This reduction 
plained, “was achieved after we mod- 
ernized our heating system in accord- 
ance with recommendations made by 
Warren Webster & Company 


The annual steam bill before mod- 
ernization was $11,025, based on an | 
average of 5,092 degree days During 
the 1933-34 heating season, the first 
with Webster Moderator Control, the 
steam bill was cut to $7,757.05, a 30; 
per cent reduction This record was 
made despite the handicap of un- 
usually severe weather which in- 
creased the heating load to 5,446 
degree days 

The orginal installation was «a 
one-pipe air line system and ar- 
rangements were made to purchase 
steam from the Indianapolis Power 
& Light Company under a contract 
at a Mat rate per year 


Following the sound policy of 
keeping the building up-to-date, the 
building management began an in- | 
vestigation in 1932 to determine if 
recent developments in heating sys- 
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the possibility of reduced heating | 











y changing over to purchase o 
steam on the basis of meter readings 

After sifting all of the moderniza- 
tion proposals submitted, the build- 
ing management and Vonnegut, 













tled upon Webster Moderator Con- 
trol with certain modifications which 
would result in substantially the 
same savings without the large ex- 
penditure necessary to convert the 
installation to a two-pipe system 


The ulpment was installed by 
W H Johnson & Son, heating con- 
tractors, and placed in operation at 
the beginning of the 1933-34 heat- 
ing season 


i 

“Besides efiecting a substantial 
reduction in our heating overhead 
we have increased tenant comfort | 
by a overheating.” the man- 
agement eclared “Operation is 
silent and savings have been effected | 
without any attempt to starve the! 
system, a range of 72 to 75 degrees 
being provided ” 


A continuation of the present rate 
of savings is expected during the 
coming year and at the present rate 
the entire investment should be 
recovered in less than four years 
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HOUSES FOR ZIPPER WORKERS 


will come to Meadville, Pa., as FHA approves a limited dividend project 
that PWA turned down, designed by Kastner & Stonorov. 


Waues back from PWA’s Housing Divi- 
sion last year came Meadville’s housing 
project with “Nothing Doing!” scribbled 
across it, it looked as if that bright star of 
Western Pennsylvania towns would not get 
the housing it so sorely needed. But that 
was before the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration decided to give private enterprise 
another chance. That was before “mortgage 
was anything more than the 
germ of a thought in the fertile mind of 
President Roosevelt’s “economic interpret- 
er,” Winfield Riefler. 

Today it seems certain that not only will 
Meadville have its housing, but that Mead- 
ville’s housing may be the die from which 
scores of other subdivisions will be struck. 
lor early last month, although the press 
paid scant attention to it, the FHA let it 
be known that tentative approval for in- 
surance of a 90 per cent mortgage had been 
given to a Meadville limited dividend cor- 
poration on a 200-house project costing 
$903,550. 


Insurance 


Chronology. Like many a town west of the 
Alleghenies, Meadville came into being as 
a fortified trading post. David Mead was 
the trader, and the year was 1790. By 
Civil War time the post had expanded into 
a busy little town of 4,000, and boasted a 
56-year old newspaper, a 54-year old 
Chamber of Commerce, and a little 
Methodist college called Allegheny. Boom- 
lessly but steadily it expanded beyond the 
10,000 mark in 1900 and continued grow- 
ing. Today, within its city limits live 20,000 
people, and within a 5-mile radius are 7,000 
more. 

Of its leisurely growth Meadville is 
proud, just as it is proud of the bell hang- 
ing in the belfry of the First Baptist Church 
which once called George Washington to 
vespers. 

It has other distinctions, none so his- 
toric, perhaps, but certainly just as worthy. 
Visitors are told with justifiable pride that 
78 per cent of Meadville’s families own 
their own homes, are shown the extensive 
park system laid out by the energetic City 
Planning Commission. One would surely 
be told that none of Meadville’s three banks 
(total resources $8,500,000) had turned up 
its toes during the Depression, and that not 
a single mortgage held by either of the two 
building and loan associations has ever 
been foreclosed. 

Topographically, too, the city is happily 


situated, with the old part of town snug- 
gling safely in a saucer, and the newer 
residential districts spilling up over the 
sides of the circular ridge which surrounds 
the town. No one would question, after 
visiting Meadville, that it represented the 
best of small American cities. And yet 
Meadville is suffering from one uncommon 
ailment—it has a housing shortage. 


Rayon and Zippers. Nearly ten years ago 
the Meadville Chamber of Commerce 
buzzed with the excitement of a new indus- 
try coming to the city. There had been such 
rumors before, but this one sounded authen- 
tic. The new firm was to make something 
then unfamiliar to the Chamber’s members 
called “rayon.” The rumor proved true, and 
the Viscose Company, today the largest 
manufacturers of rayon wool in the U. S., 
built and opened a factory there in 1926. 
Four years later, with rayon definitely 
established as a prime material, Viscose 
built a new $12,000,000 plant with accom- 
modations for 10,400 workers. 

Five years ago, another pioneer indus- 
try came to Meadville, to make what the 
company called hookless fasteners, but 
what the public chose to call “zippers.” 
Within a year, the Hookless Fastener 
Company had so impressed the country 
with the desirability of zipping things open 
and closed that it outgrew itself. Last 
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month, it announced that it would have ty 


add a new $375,000 plant to house jt: 
business. 

Thus, was Meadville’s housing shortage 
born. So acute is the demand for new unit: 
that 1,829 workers cannot find suitably 
priced living accommodations within six 
miles of the city, some coming from as far 
away as Dayton, Ohio, 310 miles away, to 
find work in Meadville’s plants. In the 
zipper plant alone, the families of 348 em- 
ployes are inadequately housed. Earning 
from $20 to $37.50 a week they are paying 
from $10 to $40 a month for their present 
living accommodations—and they want to 
pay the same amount and be decent) 
housed. 

To find decent living accommodation: 
for these workers, and for the others who 
will naturally come to Meadville with the 
expansion of the company’s two big plants 
was a problem that interested every bus: 
ness man and banker in the town. To bring 
the hundreds of families now living outside 
Meadville into the city would not only be 
a service to the workers themselves, but 
would mean larger expenditures in Meai:- 
ville’s stores for Meadville’s products. 

With such a demand one would suppose 
that local developers would be quick to 
take advantage of the shortage—but like 
developers of nearly every other city in the 


; 


country, they found themselves unable to 
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the xind of housing the workers 
at ‘ne price they could afford to 
\n exemination of their activities of 
t ten years revealed a satisfactory 
of houses costing between $6,000 
-but below that they did not 


og 


$10.00 


» to be able to make work profitable. 
fhe manufacturers themselves con- 
red building houses to shelter their 


x. but found that the “workers in 
ville-were not receptive to the notion 

company town or a company owned 
elopment.”” More than that, the bankers 
the town were, despite their healthy con- 


rke 


uld have to 
» house its gtion, not in a position to divert the funds 


y needed for “every-day business trans- 
ons’ into long term mortgage financing. 


ng shortage 
yr new units 
nd_ suitably 

within six 
from as far 


sysing Committee. The same Chamber of 
mmerce which brought the rayon and 
pper businesses to Meadville accepted the 
sponsibility of finding a way to finance 
build houses. Unlike the chambers of 
; of 348 en- - cities, Meadville’s works at other 
ed. Earning gs besides publicity seeking. It rapidly 
y are paying Mpeanized a housing committee with H. E. 
pbel, manager of the Community Loan 
mpany, at its head, with E. W. McGill, 
esident of the town’s biggest bank, the 
rawford County Trust Company, as the 
pney raiser. 
Willingly drafted for housing promotion 
is Laurence B. Starr, crack real estate 
un of the town who admitted the inability 
is profession to supply the kind of hous- 
g that was needed. Likewise quick to 
yond was Lawyer F. C. Kiebort, the 
tvs mayor, and with him R. L. Phillips, 
ty engineer, whose parks system is one of 
jestern Pennsylvania’s best. From Labor 
me ready assistance in the person of E. 
Palmer, Secretary of the Central Labor 
non, who was to be more useful than his 
llow committee members at first thought. 
\nd added to these was the usual work 
re of all civic enterprises, the secretary 
the Chamber of Commerce, M. W. 
illiams. To him fell the full time respon- 
lity of keeping his part-time workers 
ive and cooperative. 
Working in complete harmony with the 
ned interests of the city, manufacturers, 
mchants, real estate and professional 
tn, plus the valued cooperation of organ- 
l labor, the housing committee sought 
i from the Public Works Administration, 
t with no success. Then last June the 
busing Act was passed, and before the 
ident had a chance to sign his name to 
bill, the committee was again in Wash- 
ton, laying its problem before Miles 
ean, who was then not even officially 
mected with the Administration, but 
has since become the able head of its 
hnical |ivision. 
More facts were what Colean wanted— 
then it was that Labor Representative 
ner th ught of a project under way in 
iladelp| t for the American Federation 
Hosiery Workers. 
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good thought, for the Hosiery 
ject was the first of PWA’s lim- 
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Zipper Plant Amid the Alleghenies 


ited dividend projects to be completed. 
Started after brilliant analysis of Phila- 
delphia’s housing needs by W. W. Jeanes, 
in collaboration with Kastner & Stonorov 
and Bryn Mawr College, its completion 
was a fine feather in the cap of Oscar 
Stonorov and Alfred Kastner, who designed 
it under the direction of Architect W. Pope 
Barney. 

Perhaps, suggested Labor Man Palmer, 
Kastner & Stonorov could do as well for 
Meadville. As a result, Oscar Stonorov 
went to Meadville. With him, to help turn 
up the facts and offer a solution, went 
Catherine Bauer, famed labor housing re- 
searcher, author of Modern Housing 
(Arcu. Forum, Feb., 1935, p. 35). 


Kasmmer & Stonorov. The day the FHA an- 
nounced its approval of Meadville, Kast- 
ner & Stonorov were named housing con- 
sultants. But it seemed last month that 
the same thing which happened to them on 
the Philadelphia job was about to happen 
to them at Meadville—that they would not 
be the architects in name, although they 
might be in fact. 

In Philadelphia the difficulty arose when 
Messrs. Kastner & Stonorov appeared be- 
fore the State Board of Registration to 
take examination for their licenses. Both 
flunked. Again they appeared. Both 
flunked. Again they appeared, and while 
Stonorov passed, Kastner flunked. Mean- 
while, they had associated themselves with 
high-standing Pope Barney, whose name 
was signed to all the drawings, and who did 
his share of the work. 

The first indication that the same situa- 
tion had cropped up in Meadville appeared 








- MO 


when Kastner & Stonorov found it desir- 
able to ally forces with E. Stuart Phillips, 
the only licensed. architect in Meadville 
And a little later came the announcement 
from Meadville that Phillips and not 
Kastner & Stonorov was to be the architect. 

But legitimately or illegitimately, the 
two Philadelphians are the sires of the 
Meadville project. Both are young, both 
are tireless workers, and both have a pas- 
sion for good housing for the working man. 

Kastner was born in Germany, Stonorov 
in Russia; Kastner is 34, Stonorov is 29. 
Kastner entered architecture through the 
building trades, Stonorov through sculp- 
ture. 

They met in 1931 as a result of each 
having received a prize in a Soviet competi- 
tion for the design of a theater in the 
Ukraine. When a later competition for the 
Palace of the Soviets was announced, they 
agreed to pool their efforts, and jointly won 
second prize. 

Kastner is a blond six-footer, thoroughly 
Teutonic in appearance, and thinly mus- 
tached. When he came to the U. S. eight 
years ago, he knew no English, but he did 
understand architecture. Two years with 
Bertram G. Goodhue Associates, a spell 
with James Gamble Rogers on Yale build- 
ings, and a session under Raymond Hood 
gave him enough practical experience in 
American practice to step out for himself. 
A leader among the architectural free 
thinkers, but considered too talkatively 
radical by the conservatives, he loves to 
theorize at great length, principally about 
architecture, which is his avocation as well 
as his business. 

Stonorov is also tall, typically Slavonic 
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Mayor Kiebort 


Labor Man Palmer 


in appearance, and just as idealistic in his 
attitude towards architecture as is his 
partner. One of his tutors in architecture 
was Architect Harvey Wiley Corbett, and, 
in addition, he spent several years under 
Sculptor Aristide Maillol—of which the 
firm’s penchant for building models is 
doubtless a result. 

Together Kastner & Stonorov form one 
of the most curious architectural combina- 
tions in the U. S. With no social backing, 
no friends on important directorates to 
turn jobs their way, they have captured 
two of the prize jobs of the day by culti- 
vating Labor. Which is strange practice 
indeed in a profession that has in the past 
thrived on capitalistic good will. 

Although they take their work with 
deadly seriousness, there is about them 
that boisterous humor characteristic of 
their background. Accepting the decision 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Registration 
with good will, they posed for a picture 
with feet up on the desk, and above the 
head of Stonorov was a halo labeled “Regis- 
tered” and over Kastner “Not Registered.” 
To reporters who, when they had won a 
prize in the Soviet Palace competition, 
asked them about their U. S. training, they 
replied, “Just say that we have been thrown 
out of the best offices in New York.” 

With this unorthodox background, they 
nevertheless promise to give U. S. housing 
veterans a good run for their money. 


Survey. With the enthusiastic aid of every 
responsible citizen in Meadville Kastner 
& Stonorov and Miss Bauer compiled 
their findings in a 32-page brief for sub- 
mission to FHA. After painting a convinc- 
ing picture of the need, the report con- 
cluded that the “old methods of house 
production have broken down.” 

Said the report: “Here is a city which 
has been able adequately to take care of 
almost every department of its communal 
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existence. It has prosperous factories, ye 
and old. It has good municipal service: 

has grown healthily, without boom . 
sudden drop. In the field of recreation x 
public amenity it has shown constant fo 
sight. Meadville has done its best wit! 

the controllable factors. 

“But now it is endangered by a situat 
which is quite beyond local control—hy 
national problem, the inadequacy of ob 
lete methods of home production. The 
methods of speculative finance and pla 
less individual or small scale constructi 
have not for a generation produced né 
dwellings for any but the upper inco 
groups. In Meadville, where speculati 
did not reach dizzy metropolitan heights 
exploitation, these methods worked | 
fairly well just so long as the populati 
make-up remained more or less stable, wi 
the middle income group moving intot 
discarded but still decent homes of 
upper third, and so on down the line. \ 
an ideal arrangement, but a working 
But today there are no new rich peop 
and there is an influx of middle and \ 
income workers. The only great demat 
and the only demand, is for better how 
renting at between $20 and $35 a mon 
And the old agencies cannot fill that | 
mand. . 

“A new method of house product 
must be set going—and only the Fed 
Government can help Meadville to * 
its particular version of this great nal 
wide problem.” 

Thus did the survey present the pig 
of Meadville. But at the same time 
crystallized the problem of hundreds 
other communities throughout the 
where the old agencies of housing ! 
themselves unable to provide the kiné 
housing demanded. The FHA’s answe! 
the survey was good strong «ncoul 
ment—and a promise to insure the ™ 
gage if the facts were as reprvsente? 
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equity could be raised, if the 
secessar first mortgage could be obtained, 
and if plans and specifications met with 
FHA aj roval. 


the loc: 


Project. \leadville already had its site, about 
95 acres at the eastern end of the city, just 
githin the limits, with utilities touching the 
lower edge of the tract on the main traffic 
highway. Located about a mile from the 
ripper plant and three-quarters of a mile 
from the rayon factory, the tract rises on 
a slope of about one foot in ten, a rise of 
190 ft. in 1,400 ft. Bought for subdividing 
when the industrial expansion rumors be- 
came prevalent, most of the property was 
owned by a Meadvillian who granted an 
option to the limited dividend corporation 
for all his property. This plus a few parcels 
not held by him and also under option 
make up the tract, which was priced at 
$43,000. 

In the development of the site, the archi- 
tects have taken full advantage of the 
doping contour to give the best possible 
orientation to the houses. (See plot plan.) 
Broken up into lots 60 x 80 ft., the area is 
laid out with one principal 24-ft. thorough- 
fare running north and south through the 
property, with cul-de-sac streets, 14 ft. 
wide, leading off to both left and right. 

It is proposed to build: 
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control—by i \cmper Type ACCOMMODATIONS 
juacy of ob 24 Semi-detached, Living room, kitchen, 
ction. The 1-story dinette, two bed- 
nce and pla rooms, bath 

e construct 10 Detached Living room, dining 
produced » bungalows room, kitchen, bed- 
upper incod room, bath 

re speculati@™ 44 Semi-detached, Living room, kitchen, 


itan heights 2-story dining room, two bed- 
s worked « rooms, bath 

the populati 44 Detached, Living room, kitchen, 
ess stable, wi 2-story dining room, two bed- 
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rooms, bath 

Living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three 
bedrooms, bath 
Detached, Living room, dining 
2-story room, kitchen, three 


a bedrooms, bath 
200) 









18 Semi-detached, 
2-story 
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Neatest planning trick of the develop- 
ment is the economic use of the hillside to 
provide garages in units of eight each, 184 
altogether (see plot plan). The cul-de-sac 
streets are widened to 30 ft. where the 
garage units occur, providing ample turn- 
Ing space, 

Of what character the houses will be has 
tot yet been determined, but if Messrs. 

same time MMM Kastner and Stonorov are given a free hand 
f hundreds jin the design, they are likely to be 
out the Ug thoroughly modern. That they might not 
f housing ! have their way completely was indicated in 
de the kin statement from the Meadville C. of C. 
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ventures, the bulk of outside interest in the 
program lies in its financing. 

The schedule of costs on the project are 
as follows: 


Land $43,000 
Streets, sewers, etc. 70,800 
Construction of houses 693,000 
Other costs, inc. landscaping, 
builders and architects’ fees 96,750 
$903,550 


Equity of $99,550 is being put into the 
common stock of the limited dividend cor- 
poration, the balance of the cost being pro- 
vided for by issuance of 4 per cent first 
mortgage bonds, insured by the FHA. 
Under the chairmanship of Banker McGill, 
the equity is being raised locally among 
business men. Little difficulty in selling the 
bonds is anticipated, since four companies 
have already made tentative underwriting 
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The bonds will have a 40-year maturity. 
Prime feature of the bond issue is that even 
should the project go sour and foreclosure 
result, the bond holders would receive 8 
per cent debentures from the FHA, which 
(since the bonds are issued before January 
1, 1987) would be guaranteed as to princi- 
pal and interest by the U.S. 

Although the complete financial set-up 
has not been definitely determined, rents 
range from $25 to $389 per month, bringing 
in an anticipated annual income of $80,000 
Total charges, including periodic amortiza- 
tion, maintenance, total 
$70,000, leaving approximately $10,000 for 


commitments, one is sure to jell 


interest, etc., 
reserves and dividends. Under the terms of 
the incorporation, no dividends will be paid 
to stockholders until the mortgage is re- 
duced to 60 per cent, and then at a rate of 
5 per cent. 
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Cul-de-sac Streets for 200 Houses. 
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J 
A WALL-LESS GARAGE 


comes to Boston as a taxpayer 
and tenant holder. 


. 
Since Boston’s best property is largely 
held in the cautious hands of trustees, few 
novelties upset the calm of its real estate 
and building activities. Trustees much pre- 
fer preserving old values to creating new 
ones and are anyway loathe to experiment 
with other people’s money. 

No more inclined to depart from estab- 
lished patterns than any other good Bos- 
tonians are the Amory Eliot Offices, trustee 
for millions in good Hub real estate. Stem- 
ming out from the Eliots that gave Harvard 
its famed president, and from the Prescotts 
that gave the U. S. its famed historian, 


Samuel Eliot, junior partner of the firm, is 
as precedent-bound as anyone who has ever 
walked down Beacon Hill. 

But Bostonians are also individualists— 
and occasionally individualism gets the 
upper hand on conservatism. Thus it was 
that Samuel Eliot last year ripped down 


two daughters, he was a wartime flier, is 
now a familiar figure at Back Bay social 
exercises. 

For no other reason than that the initials 
of Covered Air Garage Enclosure spelled a 
t-letter word, Trustee Eliot dubbed his 
invention the Cage Ramp Garage, formed 
Cage, Inc. to build units in other cities of 
the U.S. if the Boston venture pays out. 
Last month it appeared that while the 
garage was no whopping success, it would 
easily carry the taxes, and would make 
enough to amortize the cost in a little more 
than four years. 

The Eliot garage is a new wrinkle in 
“taxpayers.” It is a compromise between 
an open-air parking space and a full-fledged 
garage, capable of handling more cars than 
the former at only a small fraction of the 
cost of the latter. 

Said Inventor Eliot, who has patented 
his Cage, “About three years ago it was 
self-evident that open-air parking spaces 
in our large cities had come into their own, 
due to the fact that many tracts were un- 
salable and had not been developed, and 
many unrentable, antiquated properties 
had been destroyed to reduce taxes. Open- 





The First of a Possible Chain 


four of his vacant buildings on an East 
India Street corner, a block from the office 
building district, to make room for an ex- 
perimental bee that had been buzzing in his 
bonnet for a long time. It was a “Covered 
Air Garage Enclosure”—a two-story wall- 
less building adequately ramped to house 
250 automobiles in the basement, two floors 
and roof. 

Inventor Eliot, reticent about himself 
and his business doings, told his Harvard 
classmates all there was to know about him 
in the report of 1911. “Business 
career: fireman, engineer, office boy, clerk, 
secretary to the First Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, secretary to 
the janitor of the Board of Trade Building, 
janitor-superintendent of an office building, 
manager, trustee, operator and broker.” 
His diversions he listed as “making money, 
raising turkeys, racing boats, gas and hot 
air engineering.” Married and the father of 
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air parking has been of great assistance to 
owners in carrying property until some sale 
or development could put them back into 
the earning class once more. 

“But however helpful open-air parking 
may be, it does not completely solve the 
owner's problem. Therefore we thought 
that a new type of garage which would cost 
nowhere near as much as an ordinary gar- 
age—one that could be erected quickly and 
financed easily—would not only solve the 
owner’s problem but at the same time prove 
to be a partial solution to the difficult park- 
ing problem in the congested areas of our 
large cities.” 

With a pretty definite notion of what he 
had in mind, Samuel Eliot went for aid to 
Architect Henry R. Shepley, ranking mem- 
ber of the famed firm of Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott. Designer Shepley did no 
more than the problem warranted—he 
planned a structure that gave the maxi- 
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mum parking space with the n 


mu 
amount of building—no frills, noth i 
the floor space and the necessary «© \|ymp 
supports. 

Built of reenforced concrete ©» the 
foundations of the old building, the arage 
has short steep ramps, with an enclosed 
staircase in one corner. Obviously it re. 
quired no heating plant, no sprinkler 
system, no windows, no ventilating system. 


Though Boston’s building department had 
never passed upon anything similar, and 
though the State Fire Marshall’s Office was 
at first a little puzzled, the garage was ap. 
proved without any difficulty. A little more 
than eight weeks elapsed from the day the 
permit was granted to the day the first car 
rolled up the ramp. 

Total cost of the project was about $20, 
000, or between 7 and 8 cents a cu. ft.. or 
between 95 cents and $1 a sq. ft. 

Said Mr. Eliot, “Due to the low cost, and 
with the low overhead and operation costs, 
we expect to amortize the development in 
about four years. Because a development of 
this type can pay out quickly, it is possible 
to set up a scheme on a 15 or 20-year lease- 
hold if the property is not owned. A con- 
struction loan and a 5-year first mortgage 
is all that is required for financing. 

“The garage in Boston was originally 
built for the sole use of tenants in office 
buildings which we manage in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and we have rented con- 
siderable office space on the strength of the 
fact that we could give our tenants con- 
venient and reasonable parking facilities, 
to say nothing of holding our tenants who 
were being driven off the streets by new 
parking laws and restrictions.” 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


Benson, Philip A., president of Brooklyn's Dime 
Savings Bank, before the Trust Division o/ 
the American Bankers Association: “Let 
me suggest that it may be better in the 
long run for an individual or a trust fund 
to put amortization payments aside unin- 
vested than to get a big loss on the 
mortgage some day. I suppose it is awkward 
for many trust accounts. Doesn’t it really 
get down to a slightly less return on the 
whole estate, plus some bookkeeping 4! 
noyance? At any rate amortization in ™) 
opinion should be the rule rather than the 
exception as far as all mortgage loans are 
concerned.” 


Bruere, Henry, president of the Bowery | “World's 
Biggest") Savings Bank: “I say New York has 
got to be made physically fit. A great man) 
of us often duck into the subway just " 
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om the horrid realities of what 


awa 
oa on the street. It has got to be cleaned 
up, phys ally cleaned up. . . . We have 
found, and you all know, that after you do 
a decent job where it is economically feasi- 


ble to do it on an old building, you can 
make it into a pretty decent thing. I want 
to take off my hat to the architects who 
are now showing ingenuity and doing grand 
things with old buildings. You ought to go 
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around and see them. Come over and we 
will show you some that have been done. 
Perhaps you have done some yourselves. 
It is extraordinary what you can do with 
old buildings.” 


arle, George H., governor of Pennsylvania: 
‘Pennsylvania plutocracy reflects itself 
also in our tax situation. Although 60 per 
nt of the wealth within the State is in the 
Horm of stocks, bonds and other personal 
roperty, 90 per cent of the local taxation 
s derived from real estate... . When our 
resent State Constitution was written in 
J574, real estate amounted to 90 per cent of 
he wealth and should have borne that por- 
ion of the tax. But is there any reason 
why a situation which existed 60 years ago 
should crush our home owners and farmers 


oday?” 


fanderlip, Frank A., financier, before the 
ortheastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


ion: “You are going to see houses built 
hat haven't any lumber in them. When 
fr. Corlett expressed something of the 
ame sen'iment a few moments ago, the 
han ne © me remarked that it sent a 
“ = zh him. Don’t have a chill, get 
nto the 


me. We are going to have mass 
1 of houses and I don’t believe 
to have much lumber in them.” 
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YOU'RE THE TOP 


say Manhattan's assessors to the 
aged Equitable Building. 


Twenty-rour of Manhattan's 97 sky- 
scrapers last month earned the dubious 
distinction of being assessed for more than 
$10,000,000 each. Topping the list was not 
the Empire State, not Rockefeller Center’s 
big RCA Building, but the 42-story Equi- 
table Building built 20 years ago, sprawl- 
ing over 49,000 sq.ft. of $300 per sq.ft. 
property at 120 Broadway just north of 
Wall. It leads the tax list with a $29,000,000 
assessment. 

Last year former Governor Smith’s 
Empire State Building led the list with a 
$30,000,000 assessment. But a cut of 
$1,500,000 brought the world’s tallest down 
to half a billion less than the Equitable, 
which had been given a reduction of only 
$500,000. If all Rockefeller Center’s build- 
ings were grouped in one unit, they would 
be far out in front, with $26,000,000 for 
the big RCA Building, $11,500,000 for the 
RKO, $8,600,000 for the 38-story building 
now under construction, $4,500,000 for the 








Center Theater, $4,100,000 for the British 
Building and $4,000,000 for the French, 
totaling $58,700,000. 

Absent from this Social Register of 
Buildings was the veteran skyscraper, the 
Woolworth Building, whose 767 vertical 
feet of Gothicism were assessed at only 
$9,000,000. Lowest building to top the 
$10,000,000 mark was the $l-story Gray- 
bar Building, one of the famed “air rights” 
structures built over the New York Central 
tracks. 

Altogether the 97 buildings had a total 
assessment of $752,550,000, bringing to the 
city a return of $20,770,380. 

Total for all property in all five of New 
York’s boroughs was $16,649,771,199, a 
decline of about half a billion dollars from 
last year’s assessments. But property 
owners were far from pleased with the 
decrease since tax rate jumped from $2.56 
to $2.76 per hundred. In explanation, 
Mayor LaGuardia simply threw the blame 
back on the Tammany administrations 
which preceded him. 

Stepping off the train from Washington, 
where he had been urging President Roose- 
velt to lend the city $1,000,000,000 for 
public works, he told reporters, “Look at 
what we inherited.” 





Height 1935 | 
Building Location Stories in Ft. Assessed Val. Taxes 
1. Equitable. .120 Broadway 42 542 $29,000,000 %800,400 
2. Empire State. Fifth Av. & 34th. 86 1,250 28,500,000 786,600 
3. RCA-Radio City.. 49th to 50th... .. 70 853 26,000,000 717,600 
4. Waldorf-Astoria.......Park Av. at 50th. . 47 616 22,500,000 621,000 
5. Manhattan Company. .40 Wall Street... . 70 927 21,990,000 606,924 
6. Bankers’ Trust 8-14 Wall Street... . 39 540 20,350,000 561,660 
7. 1 WallStreet....... .. At Broadway...... 51 638 19,500,000 538,200 
8. New York Life. ..... .Madison Square... . 41 619 19,500,000 538,200 | 
9. Lincoln........ ..60 East 42nd........ 53 673-—«*16,000,000 441,600 | 
i is dnnsks ck Chambers St.. . 33 580 16,000,000 441,600 | 
11. Equitable Trust.......15 Broad St 42 550 15,850,000 437,460 
12. New York Central.....Park Av. at46th......... 39 567 15,500,000 427,800 
| 13. Chrysler..............Lexington Av. & 4@nd..... 77 1,046 15,200,000 419,520 
14. Graybar. ...... 420 Lexington Av........ 31 400 14,500,000 400,200 | 
15. Farmers’ Trust........ William & Beaver........ 59 750 14,200,000 391,920 | 
16. Savoy-Plaza..........Fifth Av. & 58th......... 33 420 12,800,000 353,280 | 
17. Metropolitan Life......MadisonSquare......... 46 657 12,750,000 351,900 | 
18. New York Telephone... West St................. 31 486 12,600,000 347,760 
19. Paramount........ .. Times Square........ 32 452 11,600,000 $20,160 
20. RKO-Radio City...... Sixth Av. at 50th......... $1 410 11,500,000 317,400 
21. Standard Oil.......... 26 Broadway...... 34 505 11,150,000 307,740 
22. Hotel New Yorker... . . Eighth Av. & 34th........ 43 443 10,800,000 298,080 
RE eee ee Lexington Av. & 42nd..... 54 623 10,200,000 281,520 
24. Chase National Bank...NassauSt............... 38 496 10,000,000 276,000 








Two Dozen Assessed at 10 Million or More 


A 25 PER CENT ANNUAL RETURN 


on the cost of renovating three Manhattan tenements results 


from thoughtful architectural treatment. 


Fast becoming a common garden variety 
among modernizing jobs is the scheme 
whereby almost any number of tenement 
houses can be successfully tied into one 
unit through utilization of their back yards 
as a garden court entryway. 

By this method, these dwelling units, 
numerous in all U.S. the 
portfolios of the banks thereof, may often 
be brought within an ace of newness and, 


cities and in 


Bernard Hoffman 


Architect Feldman 


furthermore, be vastly enhanced as invest- 
ments. 

Opportunities of this sort are greatest in 
cities where the worst and the best build- 
ings are neighbors. Abounding in these 
opportunities is New York’s upper East 
Side, and well aware of one such was Mr. 
Edward Josephy, a real estate broker with 
the Lexington Avenue firm of Byrne & 
Bowman. The group of three tenement 
houses on the northwest corner at 74th 
Street and Third Avenue Broker 
Josephy’s prize listing. 

The set-up was unusually good for any- 
one with the cash. Two blocks south was 
72nd Street, which is lined with some of 
New York’s most expensive apartment 
houses. In and around lived small families, 
professional couples, to whom diminutive 
apartments, if well designed, were sure to 
be an attraction. A client of the United 
States Trust Co., to whom the property 
was mortgaged for $115,000, was willing to 
sell at $90,000, as long as the deal did not 
involve his investing any additional money. 
At such a price the northwest corner of 


was 
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74th Street and Third Avenue was any- 
body’s bargain. 

This became increasingly apparent to 
Broker Josephy. Retired from the whole- 
sale produce business in 1926 and back 
into selling for the love of it, Mr. Josephy 
had some extra funds. Also, he had friends 
with idle funds. Gradually the idea 
evolved: he should snap up his own bar- 
gain. 

Forming a syndicate, Mr. Josephy has- 
tened to the bank with the modernizing 
cash in hand, and the deal was on. The 
trust company got its $90,000 in the form 
of a purchase money mortgage, along with 
the practical guarantee of a regular return 
on its money which a completely modern- 
ized building had to offer. A strengthener 
for that guarantee was canny Owner 
Josephy’s choice of Architect H. I. Feld- 
man to effect the transformation. 

Designer of many a New York hotel and 
apartment building, Architect Feldman has 


FIRST FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR 


Scheme 2 
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applied much practical exper: nee , 
gained in his modernization problem, 
Thus runs his remodeling record 204 Bog 
47th Street: Cost of alteration, § | 8.999. ;, 
creased gross income, from $3,0 a 
500... . 420-426 East 80th Stré 
alteration, $35,000; increased gros incom 
from $8,000 to $21,500. 168 Yor 
Avenue: Cost of alteration, $16,000. in 
creased gross income, from $2,000 to $6,7% 
... The list of the modernization jobs wh 
Architect Feldman has done does not stp 
here; it goes on to include many anothe 
but none so interesting as that at the come 
of 74th Street and Third Avenue 

These were the bare requirements with 
which Architect Feldman was confronted 
at 74th Street and Third Avenue: 


< 


) to $}) 


Actual carrying charges 
Taxes 
Mortgage interest @ 4% 


$3,039.00 
$3,500.00 
3,600.00 


Total annual expenses $10,139.00 

To the United States Trust Co.’s cliex: 
it is interesting to note, a good $90, 
mortgage was more desirable than th 
cash, and, whether it is reprehensible ¢ 
him or not (for this is the way the gres 
U.S. real estate debt has piled up on us 
he made no demands as to amortization 
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THIRD & FOURTH FLOOR 
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Rothschild 


Common Problem, Solved in an Uncommon Way 


Before Architect Feldman lay the task 
finding the way to a maximum yield 
rough that well-known maze in which 
sts of operation vie with costs of con- 
ruction and equpiment, where the rental 
hedule runs headlong into problems of 
mestration, and mixed are such limita- 
ms as masonry walls and the rent the 
rber can pay. 


Opped ving Room 
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Experience told Architect Feldman that 
of two possible plans, one calling for 31 
large rentable rooms and the other for 53 
smaller rooms, the latter was without ques- 
tion the best, for small families were the 
project’s best bet in that locality. The yield 
arrived at on these 53 rooms was $23 per 
room per month, a magnificent sum indeed. 
The cost, $44,000. Income from the apart- 
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ments alone, then, could be counted on to 
bring a 10 per cent return on the cost of 
renovation (53 $23 XK 12 $14,628 - 
$10,139 $4,489). Counting in a %6.657 
income from the stores, the job is actually 
earning $11,146 annually, or in excess of 
25 per cent of the investment. 

The final arrived at at 74th 
Street and Third Avenue is especially 
notable for the effect of newness created 
by the new lobby and single staircase which 
Architect Feldman provided after a tussle 
with the problem of stairway distribution. 
This was not solved without doing, and 
then tearing up, one whole set of plans. 


solution 


Scheme 1. You entered 177 East 74th 
Street (modernized according to the plans 
which were torn up) through a little arch- 
way abutting the wall of the building next 
door, and to the right of you as you went in 
was the barber shop, the same barber shop 
which was there before the alteration. To 
the left was a store over which your land- 
lord exercised no control. 

Inside the court you lived in either Build 
ing A, B, or C, and you went up either 
stairsteps A or B or C. There was nothing 
fireproof about the wooden stairhalls, and 
with their repaired banisters they were not 
completely divested of their shabbiness. 
You didn’t have an incinerator because an 
incinerator for each building was out of the 
question. You had a pretty satisfactory 
place in which to live, but not half so satis- 
factory a place as you might have had, had 
a little further thought been given to that 
problem of separate entrance expense. 
Scheme 2 followed naturally upon examina- 
tion of the cost of a single, fireproof stair- 
way. 


Scheme 2. Under the finally adopted lay- 
out, a sizable entrance lobby in the center 
building, with one set of stairs ascending 
from it, was provided at slightly less cost 
than separate stairways and entrances 
would have cost under Scheme 1. Here are 
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The Court—The Old Flagstones Came in Handy 


Architect Feldman’s figures: 


SCHEME 1—Three individual stairways 


and entrances 


Fire retarding, metal lath and 
cement plaster, 500 yards @ 
$1 per yard 

New bulkhead roof 

Entrance and vestibule doors, 
trim and hardware 

Nine electric outlets and fix- 
tures 

Linoleum floor covering 

Entrance steps and railings 


$500.00 
300.00 


50.00 


122.00 
150.00 
75.00 


$1,197.00 

x 3 $3,591.00 

SCHEME 2—One fireproof stairway for 
the three units 


$375.00 
400.00 
370.00 
375.00 
100.00 
515.00 
180.00 
750.00 
50.00 
75.00 


Steel stairs and railings 
Steel 

Concrete arches 

Terra cotta blocks 

Roofing and skylight 

Tile and marble 

Electric outlets and fixtures 
Plastering 

Vestibule doors and entrance 
Entrance steps and railings 


$3,190.00 


Incinerator 350.00 


$3,540.00 

And the advantages, outside of the mat- 
ter of costs, were numerous indeed. Besides 
lowering the insurance rate, Scheme 2 gave 
a definite lift to the tone of the building, 
with its brand new modernistic lobby and 
its new steel staircase. With this single 
means of circulation, the matter of upkeep 
was simplified, both for cleaning, main- 
tenance and public hall lighting and con- 
trol. Current consumption on the two addi- 


tional stairways would have amounted to 
from $200 to $250 per year. Additional 
cleaning would have cost no extra, but 
would have taken the superintendent’s 
time, which under Scheme 2 he may devote 
to something else in the building. 

Scheme 2 had one other very notable 
advantage. Not completely dependent on 
it, but very definitely the result of Scheme 
2’s adoption were the dropped living rooms 
which Architect Feldman provided through- 
out the entire development. No windows 
open into the public hall connecting the 
three units and thus there are no abnor- 
mally low window ledges to belie the fact 
that you are standing a foot and a half 
higher than you used to when you arrive 
at any particular floor at 177 East 74th 
Street. Every apartment has a “dining gal- 
lery” unit nearest its entrance, from which 
steps lead past some ornamental railing 
work down into a living room at the 
old floor level. The effect—creation of a 
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The Entryway—Saved from Stores 
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sense of space—perhaps goes fa: 
plain the $23 rentals which 177 
Street commands. Fully rent: 
month after its completion, th 
ises to stay so. 
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Entrance. Proud is Architect Feldman 9! 
method he evolved some years ago for 
ing rusticated brickwork, and into } 
main archway of 177 East 74th Street w. 
all of his designing skill. But the jot 
making an effective main entrance yy 
more than one of simply building the an 
across the alleycat run at the back of + 
plot provided in Scheme 1. And it to 
more than pure designing skill. 

Between Scheme 1 and Scheme 2 th» 
was one intermediate step in the evolutig 
of the entrance to which 177 East 74) 
Street owes much of its charm. Tentatiy 
new plans were made for accommodatiyy 
the two stores already situated in the build. 
ings—a barber shop and a tailor shop—: 
new stores at increased rentals, one 
either side of a concededly needed entrane 
of somewhat larger proportions than the 
in Scheme 1. The barber shop was to pa 
$30 and the tailor shop $40, which totai 
$840 per year. 

In analyzing the difference between s 
a solution and the one which Archite 
Feldman finally arrived at, a $55 per month 
saving must first be chalked up as resulting 
from accommodation of the superintender 
and his family in the apartment to the le 
of the entrance instead of in a suite » 
stairs. Then, in place of the tailor shop, tle 
restaurant on the corner was persuaded \) 
take the space at the right of the entrane 
for dining room purposes at $83.33 pe 
month. The total annual income under the 
adopted scheme therefore became §1.(#l 
making a difference of $820 in the annw 
figure. And the difference in the appearant 
of the entrance today, as compared with tlt 
appearance it would have made if Sani 
with stores, is self-evident. 
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A TRUNCATED SKYSCRAPER, 


cut down from 16 stories to 2, gives Chicago a new thought 
‘n taxpayers, adds a cubit to Designer Shaw's stature. 


(xe warmish January day in 1934, on the 
19th floor of Chicago’s Continental Illinois 
Bank Building, 
Medinah Temple Building lay, an embar- 
rassed red, under the eyes of four trustees. 
The Medinah Temple Building had seen 


the accounts of the old 


hetter days. 

Hard by the southwest turn of the Loop’s 
raucous Elevated it stood, on a 110x114 ft. 
lot. a solemn brown affair following the 
amorphous style of the early American sky- 
scraper. Its bricks pushed upward in piers 
6 ft. wide to reach a monstrous steel-girded 
cupola at the top; its boilers, almost as big 
as locomotives, nearly filled the basement, 
and its elevators came close to shaking the 
breakfasts out of their passengers. 

From the turn of the century the Medi- 
nah had proceeded slowly and not with- 
out dignity down the path of Obsolescence. 
For most of that time it was owned by 
Levy Mayer, founder of one of Chicago's 
famed law firms (Mayer, Meyer, Austrian 
& Platt), and wise in the ways of real 
estate. From the time he took the building 


over in 1905 until he died in 1922 there 


seemed to be no reason—except physical 
obsolescence—why the Medinah Building 
shouldn’t live forever. Even though the 
Medinah) Masonic Fraternity, which had 
occupied the top two floors, had long since 
moved out to erect new quarters of its own, 
a sizable number of tenants, most of them 
textile wholesalers, remained. It was not 
until 1930 that the Mayer trustees found 
themselves deeply worried about some 
really strong competition—Marshall Field 
& Co.’s box-like, ten-thousand windowed 
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Merchandise Mart, then but a year old and 
busily engaged in gathering in as tenants 
the very same wholesalers who were Medi- 
nah’s bread and meat. During that year 
the world’s “largest floor-space under one 
roof” succeeded in relieving the Medinah 
of most of its occupants. By April, 1931, 
Isaac H. Mayer, executive trustee of his 
brother’s estate, found it expedient to stop 
dead the cloppity old elevators and close 
up tight all floors above the first. But 
such expediency was not enough, for by the 
time, almost three years later, that the 
Continental Bank Building meeting was 
called, the Medinah had not as much as 
one single ground floor tenant left to its 
name. 

Just what Mr. Mayer and his three co- 
trustees saw on Medinah’s blushing account 
sheets that January day last year neither 
Mr. Mayer nor anyone else will say, for 
like most Chicago property owners, the 
Medinah’s are at the moment deep in tax 
litigation with the County. This, however, 
is a matter of public record: the latest valu- 
ation on the property (1933) put the land 
at $547,900, the building at $176,600. 
Taxes totaled $20,364. And this much is a 
matter of simple arithmetic: an income of 
zero can never meet taxes, interest, mort- 
gages, and carrying charges, no matter how 
infinitesimal they may be. 

There was only one thing to do: the 
Medinah must be replaced with something 
modern and more lucrative. And in good 
shrewd Isaac Mayer's opinion, a more 
lucrative building would be not a bigger 
building, but a smaller one. Maybe just 
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a two-story structure, that would be in 
expensive to operate, easy to fill, pay the 
taxes (which should be less) and leave a 
profit besides. 

Chicago is full of just such buildings as 
the old Medinah, all losing money hand 
Mayer 
stepped into the picture only the Anne L 
Sears Estate (of Sears, Roebuck) had had 


the initiative to improve its property by 


over-fist, but up to the time Mr 


tearing it down. 
But it remained for a smart, square-faced 
young architect who speaks with a drawl 
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Designer Shaw 


and is married into one of Chicago's best 
families, to develop a really unique plan 
that would save the trustees a substantial, 
welcome bit of money. Alfred Shaw was 
—and is—one of the brighter young men 
in the offices of Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, which has turned out the same 
Merchandise Mart had left the 
Medinah so forlorn. 


which 
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The Remodeled Remainder 
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tenants move 
OUT 


. must the 


decorator move in? 


End this expense | 
with WALL-TEX 


Wall-Tex is a Canvas Wall Cover- 
ing, Decorated with Permanent 
Oil Colors for Greater Beauty and 
Long Service. 


@ Architects and managers of 
investment property perform a 
real service to their clients and 
building owners when they 
specify Wall-Tex in place of 
perishable paper. 

Wall-Tex can be hung on any 
smooth surface. It resists scuffing 
and tearing. Its strong fabric 
base prevents plaster cracks— 
hides them even if they should 
occur. And it can be washed 
year after year, with soap and 
water, without harming its dain- 
tiest colorings. Furthermore, 
Wall-Tex is the perfect canvas 
base for painting, should it ever 
be desired to change the color 
scheme. 

In kitchens and bathrooms, 
Wall-Tex is indispensable be- 
cause it is actually washable— 
stays new for many years. Liv- 
ing rooms, dining rooms, bed- 
rooms, etc., decorated with 
lovely soft-toned Wall-Tex pat- 
terns, are easier to rent and will 
command a better figure. 

Let us give you full details and 
actual costs for WALL-TEXING compared 
with other forms of decoration. Learn what 
savings are effected by changing decoration to 
an investment rather than a recurring expense. 


Send for A. I. A. file folder No. 28-C-1, including 
special Architect’s book of Wall-Tex sample pat- 
terns particularly desirable for income properties. 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


Columbus, Ohio 
for beauty and long service 


WALL: TEX 


WASHABLE WALL CANVAS 


Can be washed 
and washed 


Resists Scuffs 
and Tearing 


Prevents-—Hides 
Plaster Cracks 


Patterns for 
Every Room 
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Not so many years out of school, Alfred 
Shaw has already established himself as 
one of the crack designers in Chicago. 
Occasionally his creative spark shoots off 
a flame of poetry, but for the most part he 
is content to fling his best efforts into the 
buildings the firm handles. When Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White took the replace- 
ment job, Al Shaw took to wondering 
about the profane financial waste in rip- 
ping down a building just so another one 
its Medinah’s 


could go up in place. 


Blank & Stoller 
Trustee Mayer 


mouse-brown bricks might no longer be 
of sturdy stuff, but Medinah’s steel was 
still stern as it ever was. Why, then, tear 
it all down? 

The procedure which Alfred Shaw hit 
upon and which received the pleased ini- 
tialing of Medinah’s trustees was simple. 
A wrecking company was called in to tear 
down fourteen of the sixteen floors. The 
bricks were stripped from the two stories 
of piers that remained. Out came the ele- 
vator shafts all the way to the basement; 
out came most of the risers. Even the 
power and heat plants in the basement 
were disposed of at a great saving in annual 
maintenance costs. 

But there remained a rugged skeleton, 
and on this skeleton the new building was 
to go. It was treated with modern sim- 
plicity. Slabs of pale Indiana limestone 
were laid over the piers and along the broad 
cornice. The structural bays were filled 
with large glass panes held in place by 
strips of aluminite. The problem of har- 
monizing the line of the second story floor 
beam with the vertical lines of the piers 
was solved by masking the beams with 
black ornamental glass, thus making the 
bays solid glass from cornice to pavement. 
To break the somewhat blank line of the 
cornice, circular gold plaques were inserted 
over each bay. 

Inside, the one flight of the original stair- 
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case was dressed up with black si. scty, 
glass balustrades and stair rails, 
space once occupied by elevator sh. {ts ay 
lobbies was converted into salab'> offi, 
footage. Heat was piped in from 
side central plant with the result t 
utilities as meters, risers, and ; 
now took up but one-sixth of their form 
Total space recovered in the bas 


id the 
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mbing 


space. 
ment was 3,375 sq.ft. 

And Alfred Shaw had anothe 
for the perspicacious Mr. Mayer. 
ping the column tops at the new roof level 
he arranged his detail work so that an add. 
tional two stories could be added to th 
building as needed. They will be serviced 
by elevators to be installed at the same 
time. 
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The crux of this little case history is, of 
course, money. For the reasons alread) 
noted, there will be gaps and a few esti- 
mates in computations. But here, in large 
is the record. 

The demolition of the old Medinah cost 
$100,000. Its reconstruction and decoratior 
cost $25,000. By retaining a_ two-floor 
skeleton, Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White saved their client a round $12,000 
in material and labor. Chalk up a 10 per 
cent saving in the building. (An additional 
$25,000 which Mr. Mayer is allowing for 
tenants’ changes will be amortized over a 
period of years in rentals.) 

The old Medinah was assessed $20,000) 
in taxes. Although the property will wait 
two more years for its 1935 valuations, it 
is safe to count on a reduction of at least 
$5,000 in taxes. Chalk up a 25 per cent 
saving in taxes. 

Just before the Medinah’s upper floors 
were closed down in April, 1931, with the 
monstrous heating plant and the elevators 
running full tilt, it was costing a good $35; 
000 in maintenance, exclusive of insurance 
and interest. This figure has now been cut 
down to about $3,000, including the cost 
of buying steam outside. Chalk up 3 
saving of 90 per cent. 

Today the old Medinah is officially no 
more. It has become No. 174 West Jackson 
St., one of Chicago’s smartest little busines 
buildings. Ignoring the wishful total to 
which the asking price on rentals sums up, 
No. 174’s income, fully rented, will 
about $40,000 which is just $40,000 mor 
than it was making twelve months ago, and 
just $25,000 more than its new taxes wil 
be. 

Add the 10 per cent saving on building 
($12,000) to the 25 per cent reduction i 
taxes ($5,000) , to the 90 per cent saving !! 
maintenance ($31,500), to the infinite !"- 
crease in income and you have soil 
measure of Mr. Mayer’s gratification. Add 
to this the fact that No. 174, open ju 
three months, boasts a ground floor 90 pe 
cent rented (income: $25,000) and yo 
have this very pretty result: on an inves 
ment of $125,000, No. 174 has already 
shown a return of $61,500 in savings 4° 
income. 
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HE BAY STATE’S BANKERS ACQUIESCE 


a half per cent home mortgage interest rate reduction. How bank 
seration’s idiosyncrasies limit such reductions. 


)xe cold day late month before last, 25 
»ton bankers trudged up Beacon Hill, 
tamped their feet on the steps of Massa- 
husetts’ ancient capitol, and went inside 

. ee the Governor. The group officially 

epresented the Savings Banks Association 

Massachusetts, the Massachusetts 

3ankers’ Association and the Cooperative 

3anks’ Association of Massachusetts. 
= Just ten days in the Governor’s chair, 

Roston’s flamboyant Ex-Mayor James 
BM ichael Curley, who, early as 1931, was 

listributing “Roosevelt-for-President” but- 

ons to his friends, had called his first con- 

erence with the sober and conservative 
proprietors of Massachusetts’ banks. Sub- 
ject: the home mortgage interest rate. 

The prevailing rate on mortgages in 
Massachusetts is 6 per cent. Toward the 
National Housing Act, designed to force 
rates down to 5 and 51% per cent through- 


over etelian annem 


Keystone 


5) Per Cent's Curley 


uit the U. S., Massachusetts’ savings bank- 
ts have been cool. For in Massachusetts, 
® meet cooperative bank competition, 
nost savings banks long ago adopted an 
hmortized mortgage plan, deriving benefits 
therefrom to make them bristle 
vith partly justified disdain at New Deal 
lortgage nursemaidery. 


nough 


To an audience which might have been 
Hore con ‘ortable if his defeated opponent 
(whose name was found on the Morgan 
referre:! list) had been addressing them, 
7overnc’ Curley brusquely sledge-ham- 
tered |: me his point with the statement 
hat “T’. ; rate is to be recommended to all 
banks hin the Commonwealth, to be 
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effective as of March 1, 1935.” 

The rate the Governor asked called for 
reductions of “1 per cent or more,” on 
mortgages of $16,000 or less on homes not 
occupied by more than four families and 
in which the owner is a resident. 

Reminded that many of New Jersey's 
banks had reduced their interest rates to 5 
per cent, as well as of the fact that some 
bills introduced into Massachusetts’ Legis- 
lature went as low as 3 per cent, the bankers 
put up few objections then and there. 

John C. Makepeace, president of the 
Massachusetts Bankers’ Association, said 
he did not wonder the public felt that the 
spread between interest on deposits and on 
home mortgages was too big, but the 
banks, he argued, have many expenses of 
which the public is not aware. Increased 
costs of handling their real estate during 
the depression had brought down the re- 
turn on their mortgages to 5 per cent al- 
ready, he maintained. 

The Governor said he knew the courts 
might hold an arbitrary reduction illegal, 
but he added that “in these abnormal times 
it is not possible to forecast what the courts 
will say.” 

Shortly before the bankers retired to 
discuss his proposal, a messenger arrived 
with a well-timed communication from the 
Hibernia Savings Bank, of Boston, of 
which Governor Curley himself is presi- 
dent, expressing its directors’ disfavor at 
the proposed cut. The Governor was not 
phased. “You’ve got to clean house,” he 
bellowed. “If 5 per cent is too much you 
may reduce it to 54% per cent. But you've 
got to clean house; not for my gratification, 
but for your own good. You've got to work 
out your own solution or the Legislature will 
do it for you, and if it does—well, you have 
my sympathy.” 

From private session, the bankers trooped 
back reluctantly with promises to recom- 
mend a reduction to 5% per cent, and 
papers friendly to the Governor sped the 
report that the rate-payers of Massachu- 
setts had been saved a round $12,000,000 
annually. 





Reaction. What many a die-hard Massachu- 
setts savings banker expressed thereafter at 
his breakfast table, if not in camp-meet 
with his fellow bankers, was ably expatiated 
by a staid New England financial weekly, 
the United States Investor. Nameplated in 
old English like New York’s Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, the Investor is 
edited by popular, 57-year-old Franklin 
Pierce Bennett, Jr., who is also a trustee of 
the Boston Five Cent Savings Bank and 





a director of the Saugus (Mass.) Trust Co 

“The prospect is that every bank in 
Massachusetts will presently have reduced 
its rate of interest on home mortgages from 
6 to 5% per cent,” said Banker Bennett's 
Investor. “They are carrying out the desire 
expressed by the Governor of the State at 
a public conference with them. They have 
accepted his statement that such reduction 
of interest on home mortgages is in line 
with the desire of the people of Massachu- 
setts generally. . . . 

“The fact remains, however, that the 
2,800,000 depositors who own the funds in 
the savings banks of Massachusetts are 
now to forego their rights to certain income 
and are to allow their 197,390 mortgage 
borrowers to have that money instead. . . . 
You are not witnessing in this case a sacri- 





6 Per Cent's Bennett 


fice of the rich to relieve the poor. At the 
savings banks, some fourteen people whose 
only offense is that of trying to save, must 
make some sacrifice for each one person 
who may be benefited.” 

To some pains went the Investor to show 
how these fourteen were “mechanics and 
clerks and housewives and other people of 
small means,” declaring that “The long roll 
of unemployed in Massachusetts must in- 
clude thousands of them.” No mention, 
however, was given to the 80,000 on that 
long roll normally employed in the building 
crafts. 

Massachusetts’ rate - payers were not 
alone in being saved from %% to 1 per cent 
in home mortgage interest payments. With 
pressure from Washington, many a Gov- 
ernor’s word had the same effect as Gov- 
ernor Curley’s, with pending bills in State 
Legislatures the wedge. 


impracticality. However, hot-heads on the 
hunt for a cut to 3 and 4 per cent got little 
quarter any place. In New York, real estate 
listened to the reasoning of banking in- 
terests, quick to warn that mortgages 
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would be destroyed as investments and 
building money flow completely stoppered 
by such drastic cuts. Best pointmaker was 
Herbert L. Williams, vice-president of the 
New York Title Insurance Co. and vice- 
president of the Servicing Corporation of 
New York, State-chartered guaranteed 
mortgage rehabilitating agency, in a talk 
before the management division of the 
Real Estate Board of New York. 

“Let us suppose that you men are 
savings bank officials,” said Mortgagee 
Williams. “Let us further assume you rep- 
resent a $100,000,000 bank. You are obli- 
gated to pay interest to your depositors 
at 21% per cent, or you will be within an- 
other month or so. You have that $100,- 
000,000 invested. You have perhaps $5,- 
000,000 in cash. You have another 
$30,000,000 in short-term and long-term 
governments, short and long-term munic- 
ipals, and in real estate mortgage bonds. 

“What is your rate of return from that 
$30,000,000 of your $100,000,000? I would 
suppose that it were not more than 214 
per cent. What is the rest of your reserve 
invested in? You have perhaps $65,000,000 
invested in mortgages. If you are going to 
have any legislation which is going to hori- 
zontally reduce your mortgage interest 
rates to say 4 per cent, that won’t mean 
that the average rate of your return on 
your mortgage portfolio is going to be 4 
per cent. You have some mortgages which 
do not pay anything. You have some that 
you are going to foreclose. You have some 
which are subject to assignments of rent 
where you are applying rents to reduction 
of tax arrears. 

“So if your future maximum rate of re- 
turn on your mortgage is to be 4 per cent, 
your average rate of return will not be 
more than perhaps $3 per cent, so that you 
have $35,000,000 of your investment port- 
folio tied up at 2% per cent and the other 
$65,000,000 returning you 3 per cent. 

“But that isn’t available for your in- 
terest to your depositors, because you have 
your bank overhead; you have the salaries 
of your employes; salaries of your officers; 
you have rent; and you have any number 
of other items which go to make up over- 
head; and it is my recollection that the 
overhead of the average bank is perhaps 
1 per cent on its deposits. 

“If you are going to have an average rate 
of return on all of your portfolio of 2.8 
or 2.9 per cent, and if from that you must 
deduct your overhead, you get down to a 
percentage where you will be washed out, 
as far as interest to your depositors is 
concerned.” 


Practicality. Still, it was plain to be seen last 
month, by adding 1 to 1% per cent to Mr. 
Williams’ mortgage interest rate of 4 per 
cent, how any bank not unusually ham- 
pered by mortgage servicing or foreclosed 
property problems might profit substan- 
tially by doing a 5 and 5% per cent mort- 
gage business. Worth considering was a 


typical set-up such as this, for the opera- 
tion of a mutual savings bank under to- 
day’s conditions: 


Rate or Return 
EXPRESSED As 
PER CENT OF 
Tora. 
INVESTMENTS 


Per 

CENT OF 

Tora 

INVEST- 

MENTS 

Cash. : on a 
Government State and 
Municipal Securi- 
isc alae 25% 
Other Bonds......... 13% 
Real Estate Mortgages 50°% 


34% 

és 
416% 
514% 


875% 
.585% 
2.75% 


4.21% 
Effective Rate of Interest on Deposits at 


216% per Annum 2.3% 


Leaving for Losses, Operations and Ad- 
ditions to Surplus.. 


as 1.91% 
Estimated Losses from Mortgages. . . 5% 


Balance for Operations and Additions 
to Surplus. xi a cad 


1.41% 

Such a set-up admits little argument 
against the 51% per cent mortgage. The 
allowance for losses on mortgages, 4% of 1 
per cent, is twice the figure usually accepted 
in good bank budgetry. An allowance for 
losses on bonds might approach another 14 
of 1 per cent in some cases, a figure far 
short, of course, of that which would be 
called for if bonds occupied the fullsome 
place now occupied by mortgages in the 
portfolios of these banks. 


To other types of home financing institu- 
tions the land over, pressure from political 
quarters as a result of the President’s re- 
cently expressed desire to see rates cut to 
5 and 5% per cent proved somewhat less 
obnoxious. With commercial banks the 
matter was but one of many moves in a 
willy nilly game of Federal Reserve give 
and take (see page 258). With the building 
and loans, the problem was at least not 
complicated by bad bond accounts. And 
the nationally operating insurance com- 
panies, indignant enough where State Legis- 
latures had lodged interest rate reduction 
bills on the same toboggan with mortgage 
moratorium extension measures, were regis- 
tering little exception. Even out of all 
eleven States with mutual savings banks, 
no cry came forth like that from Massachu- 
setts’ mutuals. 


END OF INDIVIDUALISM 


is seen as New York’s Mortgage 
Conference restates its creed. 


**F’or the common interest of everybody 
to know what the other fellow is doing” is 
not the formal preamble to the constitution 
of the Mortgage Conference of New York. 
But that was the way Robert L. Hoguet, 
executive vice president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank (second biggest 
and third oldest in the U.S.) , expressed the 
purpose of the group as it opened its second 
annual conference last month. 

As it turned out, the more than 300 lend- 
ers and borrowers who attended did not 
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learn so much about what the ot er fell, 
was doing, but what they did lea-n Was g 
equal value. 

From Roy Wenzlick, who back: d hime 
up by his now familiar charts o the tig 
and fall of practically everything thy 
affects real estate, they heard a pr 
“We believe that in the period ahead 
us you are going to see rentals and Values 
climb where they will at least equal, and 
probably exceed, the rentals and values ¢ 
the last boom. We believe that by 1937 
1938 we are going to be in one of th 
biggest building booms we have ever hai 
in the U.S. 

“We believe that we are going to develo 
a very acute housing shortage not late 
than next year. Of course, we believe thy 
any reasonable mortgage on a piece of prop. 
erty in good condition is about the safest jy 
vestment a person could have, because a 
values come up equities which are yer 
narrow now are going to grow. 

“My advice to all of you would be to 
accumulate as many equities as you can ip 
this period, because the time is coming i: 
the very near future when distress bargains 
will not be on the market.” 

From Orrin C. Lester, vice president of 
Bowery Savings Bank (biggest and second 
oldest in the U. S.), they heard outlined « 
sound scheme for the pooling of efforts of 
all New York’s lending institutions. Warn. 
ing against the dangers of “perpetuating 
the system of individualism” in mortgag 
finance, he rallied his listeners with his 
vision of what cooperative action could 4) 
for New York. 

“It is in our hands to make a common 
approach to mortgage financing . . . and 
work together for the protection of each 
other’s portfolios. 

“Tt is in our hands 
estate developments in harmony with the 
real need and to raise the standards and 
responsibilities of ownership. 

“It is in our hands, by the very weight 
of our influence . . . to protect the public 
against unsound real estate securities, to 
eliminate exploitation of real estate, and 
to establish a leadership that will commané 
universal respect.” 

Having heard, the mortgage lenders of 
New York acted. They set to work two 
committees: 

1. Committee on Real Estate, to wnte 
the institutions in a common effort to peg 
prices in liquidating their owned properties, 
thus ending demoralization of the market. 

2. Committee on Lending Policies, 
formulate a set of principles for future 
real estate financing, unifying the policies 
of judging mortgage security and 
making and administering mortgage loans. 

What could be accomplished by joist 
action was detailed by Prudential Insu- 
ance Company’s Vice President R. R. 
Rogers, who told how once in Georgia, by 
united refusal to sell at bargain prices © 
to rent at sacrifices, farm rents an‘ selling 
prices were trebled in three years 
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ress bargains 

here is one sure fact about pipe for buildings. A mod- 
president of Milerate copper content in the steel gives much longer 
: and secon iB ife to pipe subjected to atmospheric exposure or simi- 
a Jar conditions, such as alternate wetting and drying. It 
eae: Wan makes little difference whether the alternate wetting 
verpetuating Med drying is caused by the outdoor elements or by 
in mortgage: gettee air passing through the pipes. In large buildings, 
rs with his {™mhomes, and factories this applies specifically to soil, 
on could do Mwaste, vent lines, rain leaders and, to a certain extent, 


steam returns. 
- a commo! s ; P 
¢ . . . and (™eArchitects and engineers can build confidence and pres- 


ion of each MMtige for their knowledge of progressive plumbing 

and heating practice and, at the same time, assure 
control real Hlower maintenance costs for the owner if they specify 
ny with the HNationaL Copper-Steel Pipe for these services. Descrip- 
ndards an! Hive literature and further information gladly sent con- 
cerning the advantages of —The Original Copper-Steel Pipe. 


very weight 


t the publi Look For The Green Color! National Copper-Steel Pipe is 
-curities, to marked as follows: Black Pipe—Smaller sizes colored green. 

Larger sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise. Galva- 
estate, and nized Pipe—All sizes, two green stripes running lengthwise 
1] command 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors—COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—UN1TED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York, N. Y. 
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PANORAMA 


Wide Wor 
A new problem for architects. 
England’s Home Office has ap. 
proved the above gas-proof and 
bomb-proof dug-out now being 
built under a housing develop. 


as - ment in Ashford. 
A model for the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, John Gaw 


Meem, architect, for which the foundations and flooring are already 
laid. The Center will house an art school with exhibition galleries 
and museum, a theater and a room for music. The building, gift 
of Mrs. F. M. P. Taylor of Colorado Springs, will be of monolithic 
concrete with no ornament other than aluminum doors, windows and 


railings, and occasional frescoes in certain spandrels. 


England tries its hands at mass-produced furni- 
ture. M. R. Kinsley, A.R.C.A., is the designer. 
The set was shown at an Industrial Arts Show 


at Burlington House, London. 


L’ Architecture d’ Aujourd’ hut Senstens Harris & Bwing 


A scale model for a store for The Hon. Ellen Wilkinson, on¢ 
Oxford Street, London, made by time Labor Member of Parlia 
students of England’s Architec- ment from Middlesborough, # 
tural Association and exhibited the National Housing Conference 


last month at their annual show. with Secretary Ickes. 


The new Beaujon Hospital at Clichy, France, Jean 
Walter, Plousey & Cassan, architects. Where the 
majority of European hospitals consist of many sep- 
arate pavilions this one groups them all under one 


roof but preserves their independence. 
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Wide World 





harles T. Ingham of Pittsburgh, 







é 
Wide Worlg 
ected national secretary of the 


rchitects, . ' 
has ap. 41.4. to succeed Frank C. Bald- 
roof and n of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
w being Nncham is past president of the 
develop. \..A. Pittsburgh Chapter. 
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Wide World 
furni- 
. Wide World 
igner. a eee ; 
<1 { new indoor swimming pool, one of the largest in 
onow 





Europe, now being completed in Milan as a memorial 






to Roberto Cozzi, Italian patriot killed during the war. 





larris & Bwing 
inson, one- 
of Parlia Der Baumeister 
orough, at Week-er ouse near Stuttgart, Germany, E. Krueger, 
Conference va hitect. Site was an old quarry. Because the inclination 
p the was too steep for building, the architect put 
his hor ; 
= Ret n a reenforced concrete pole, thereby taking 
a Nta . . 
lvanta a view he would otherwise not have seen. 
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Model for a Nazi convention hall to be built at Nuremberg. 
Seating 60,000 it will be the 


tect Ludwig Ruff designed it. 


The late 


world’s largest. 





Archi 





This is not a stream-lined lunch wagon 


Italian Tourtst Information 


but 


one of a 


number of week-end houses built for Italian children by 


the Fascist Government for a large recreational develop 


ment near Cattolica on the Adriatic. 





Charles Trefte 


New dormitory for men, Bernard R. Maybeck, architect 


for The Principia, at Elsah, Ill., only Christian Science 


college in the U. S. 





Wide World 
Fort Jefferson on Garden Key, off Florida, recently 


declared a National Monument by President Roosevelt. 


Originally designed as a U. S. Gibraltar, the fort never 


fired a shot. 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


been made with a wind pressure varying from 50 
Ibs. per sq. ft. at ground level to 100 lbs. per sq. 
ft. at the summit. A reduction of one-third was 
allowed to take account of the circular cross- 
section. The maximum shearing stress was 94,000 
tons and the bending moment 297,000,000 foot 
tons. Calculated overturning moment due to 
recoil of the guns is only 6 per cent of that due to 
wind.” If it is built, the tower will be six times 
the height of the Empire State Building.}] Central 
Post Office, Helsingfors, completed. Charing 
Cross Bridge Competition result: execution of 
winning scheme put in hand, first step involving 
demolition of new Waterloo Bridge. 

1943. Great Atlantic air disaster: trans-Atlantic 
air service suspended. Centralized generation of 
power begun. Architects (Compulsory Registra- 
tion) Act: architecture becomes a “‘closed”’ pro- 
fession on similar lines to medicine and law. 
Royal Academy holds first Surrealist Exhibition. 
Disestablishment of the Church of England. 
1945. Construction of floating platforms begun 
for revival of trans-Atlantic air service. Assas- 
sination of Adolf Hitler: tension in Central 
Europe, industrial boom in northern European 
countries. First long distance heating station 
built in conjunction with new power station to 
serve N. W. London. Cantilever Court, Hammer- 
smith, completed. 

1946. Compulsory inclusion of “craft” in sec- 
ondary schools’ curriculum. Passing of Density 
laws. Appointment of national committee to 
report on prefabrication and standardization of 
building. Completion of first State Crematorium 
and Cemetery at Hindhead (The Devil’s Punch- 
bowl). 

1947. Quinquennial census shows first year of 
decline in English population. 

1948. New B.B.C. building completed: old 
B.B.C. building (owing to fort-like interior) 
acquired by British Union of Fascists. Homer T. 
Franklin, President of the U. S.: 14th New Deal: 
National Recovery Act. Completion of first 
English skyscraper: 24 stories. 

1949. Establishment of first factories for pre- 
fabricated, standardized units. Appointment of 
specialists for research into high building prob- 
lems: American engineers. 

1952. France and Germany involved in Euro- 
pean War: war general throughout Europe. First 
National Transport factory opened: standard 
cars, lorries, and motorcycles. Abolition of steel 
riveting by National Building Commission: the 
welding code. 

1954. Housing accommodation catches up with 
requirements, aided by population decline. Eco- 
nomic rustless steel production. Formation of 
Psycho-phantasmagorical Group in Art. Rival 
Art Group formed: the Neo-Somnambulists. 
1956. European Peace Treaty: brought about by 
exhaustion of economic resources. Perfection of 
light-metal alloys: making possible (among other 
advances) stratosphere air travel. Zoning ex- 
tended to all large towns. Private cars prohibited 
in central London zone. 

1957. Electric power and heat available for all 
urban services: fuel-burning prohibited in urban 
areas. The great period of urban reconstruction: 
demolition of obsolete building to provide open 
spaces under the Zoning Act: the beginning of 
tower town architecture: new central boulevards 
begun. Charing Cross scheme suspended for re- 
consideration. Flat roofs made compulsory for 
play and landing grounds on all buildings of over 
200,000 cubic meters. 


1958. Completion of first tower village in rural 
England (Corb-on-the-Ouse). First tubo-aerial 
station in central London Zone, connecting aero- 
drome with city center. 

1959. Advisory Panel of Architects appointed to 
all industries. 

1960. Completion of seventh Soviet 5-year Plan. 
First use in England of high-explosive for slum 
demolition. Economic manufacture of new light- 
metal alloy. Indirect main road and street light- 
ing made compulsory: headlights illegal in urban 
zones and on main roads. Fascist dictatorships in 
Europe. International standardization of weights 
and measures. Five-day week introduced. 

1962. Discovery of universal “‘reflectant”’ (sur- 
face insulation), produced from celery. Legaliza- 
tion of celery-board by National Building Stand- 
ards Commission: intensive celery cultivation: 
revival of British agriculture. Mass production in 
U.S.S. R. of “ Bassaltoid”’: (manipulated basalt, 
stronger than steel block). 

1965. General election: Fascist majority: first 
Fascist Government in England. Period of 
“fear” architecture; first reconstruction of dis- 
used coal mines. 

1966. Defensive architectural design becomes in- 
volved in “second battle of the styles”; vertical 
building versus horizontal-subterranean. Re- 
ligious revival: intensive building of churches. 
Back to nature movement: “Tarzan Trip” holi- 
days in National Parks. 

1967. First English Air Defense Tower: triumph 
for vertical strategic building. 

1968. Concrete casing to metal frame no longer 
compulsory under National Building Regula- 
tions. 

1974. Institution of a Nobel Prize for Architec- 
ture. Exodus of British Socialist and Jewish pro- 
fessionals to Germany. 

1977. First Greek-Orthodox service in the former 
Palace of the Soviets, now Russian National 
Cathedral. Completion of Charing Cross Bridge 
scheme. 

1978. England, allied with European Fascist 
States, declares war on Far East: second (Lut- 
yens) Liverpool cathedral mistaken, in its unfin- 
ished state, for fort and utterly demolished. 
1979. Charing Cross Bridge demolished in air 
attack. 
1985. Formation of European Union of Socialist 


Republics. Three-day week introdu 
1988. The word “decoration” omitt 
rent vocabulary: the word “moder 
notes the style current in 1930's (cf 
1992. Beginning of the Dirigible P; 
tion of “League of Nations” thi: 
calendar. 

1995. First X-ray refrigeration plant 
1997. Lighter-than-air (dirigible) m 
fected: Atlantic and Pacific plat 
structed for both kinds of craft. 
2001. Work begun on first Dirigible Statio, 
Plans announced for Internationa! Aviation 
Co.’s chain of stations across Asia and the Ant. 
arctic. 

2003. Establishment of Chair of Stratospheri 
Study in the International Faculty for Structura) 
Art. 

2007. Reconstruction of Panama Canal under. 
taken to allow passage of first-grade freight ves. 
sels (over 150,000 tons). 
2010. Basic English 
language. 

2013. First steel-block building. 

2016. First stratosphere observation tower built 
in Turkestan for long distance infra-red obserya- 
tion. 

2026. Dirigible Cities completed in the Sahara, 
Grand Chaco, Thibet and The Marquesas. First 
transportable standard building units to be 
moved by air. 
2034. Classical revival begins in private build- 
ing: research into “‘architecture”’ of 1930's. New 
Group formed to foster “‘ back to respectability” 
movement in Nature Reservations. New Charing 
Cross Bridge in neo-modern style. 
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DEATHS 


Epmonp Jacquez Ecxes, 89; F.ALA; 
after long illness; in St. Joseph, Mo. On his 
way to Kansas City from Cleveland, 6) 
vears ago, Mr. Eckel was forced to stop at 
St. Joseph because trains did not run on 
Sundays. He looked at the city of 10,000 in- 
habitants, decided it needed an architect. 
Alsatian born, Beaux-Arts educated, he 
proceeded to build almost every important 
(Continued on page 33) 


KING’S HOUSE AND ARCHITECT, 1935 (see page 9) 


Next year: Irish independence ? 
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P ao (Continued from page 30) che 
"€10d. Adop. i] —— 

“7 z+ Joseph building. Among them: Empire Trust, American 
it National Rank, Tootle-Lacy National Bank, St. Joseph's 
machine per. Cathedral, St. Joseph's Hospital, Central Public Library, 
stforms cop. National Biscuit Co. building, the Union Station. In St. Louis 


he built the city hall, in Los Angeles a National Biscuit Co. 


° . P - Iai 
ible Station building, in Cleveland, the residence of Kenyon Painter. 


tal Aviation 

nei det Bayarp SNowDEN CarRrns, 59; F.A.1.A.; after brief illness; 

Stratospheric in Memphis, Tenn. A native of New York, graduate of none 

or Structural bia and the Beaux-Arts under I ascall, he was a member 0 
Hanker & Cairns, architects, of Memphis. As a memorial to an 

‘anal under ME unt, Sister Hughetta, Mr. Cairns built the chapel and Sun- 

» freight ves [ME day School annex of Memphis’ St. Mary’s Episcopal ¢ athe- 

- dral. 
S wuniversa! 


Turopore Cvyier Visscner, 56; architect; in Rome, N. Y. 
A graduate of Lehigh he formed a partnership with a class- 
mate, James Lindsay Burley. He developed the residential 
district, Sasco Hill, in Southport, Conn. He built the Packard 
the Sahara, Memorial Library and the Administration Building at Lehigh 
juesas. First and several buildings for the Long Island Medical College, 
units to be MM Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 tower built 
red observa- 


vate build: Juan Peasopy, 53; A. I. A.; in the sinking of the S.S.Mo- 
_ bi a hawk; off the New Jersey coast. A graduate of Groton and 
—— z Harvard he studied at the Beaux-Arts under Henri Deglane. 
8 BE In 1911 he formed a partnership with Albert Wilson and Archi- 
bald M. Brown. His first important executed work was the 

Town Hall at Huntington, L. I., won in competition by him 

and Mr. Wilson shortly after the forming of Peabody, Wilson 

F.A.LA; 9% & Brown. Although the major part of his work was devoted to 
Mo. On his country houses he also designed the Westbury (L. I.) High 
veland, 63 School, the Harriman, N. Y., Public School and supervised al- 
to stop at terations to New York’s Hotel Astor in 1920—1923. His avoca- 







jot Tun on tion was water colors. Exhibitions in New York, Boston, Mil- 
10,000 in- waukee and Washington saw his landscapes of Tahiti, Gaute- 
architect. mala, Southern France, New England. Mrs. Peabody, the 
icated, he former Celestine Hitchcock, sister of Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., 
important poloist, died with her husband in the Mohawk catastrophe. 





] 





Freverick Puiuip DinKELBERG, 73; A.1.A.; in his sleep; in 
Chicago. For D. H. Burnham & Co., Mr. Dinkelberg designed 
New York City’s Flatiron Building (1903). He was also de- 
signer for many Columbian Exposition buildings and for 
Chicago’s Field Annex, Railway Exchange and Pure Oil 
buildings. His savings lost in the collapse of utilities invest- 
ments Mr. Dinkelberg and his wife had lately been on relief 
rolls. The Chicago C hapter, A.I.A., bore his burial expenses. 








EXPOSITIONS 






San Francisco is preparing a Building Mechanics Exposition 
for this spring as a successor to the old Mechanics Fair, an 
annual San Francisco event until the 1906 earthquake. Prime 
mover in the exhibition plans is W. H. George, president of the 
San Francisco Builders Exchange and general manager of the 
Henry Cowell Lime and Cement Co. The exposition, which 
will be conducted on a no-profit basis, will display all materials 
and devices pertinent to the building trades. Conventions will 
be held for architects, engineers, hotel managers, home owners, 
contrac\ors, garden associations, etc. A publicity tie up with 
In New York C ity the National Alliance of Art and Indus- 
try W. open a one-month Industrial Art show in the Rocke- 
feller uter Forum April 15. General design of the show, 
which |; planned to be a miniature, topnotch Century of 
(Continued on page 34) 





























Aerofin 


water. 


Flexitube 
Unit for Heating 
or Cooling with 


c= 


SPEC 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Aerofin Standardized Light Weight 
Fan System heat exchange surface 
is the first choice of architects, en- 
gineers and building owners for 
Heating or Coolin ause of its 
proved superiority. Progressive 
heating and cooling contractors in- 
stall it because it gives complete 
satisfaction. 


Aerofin is years in advance of 
ordinary heating and cooling sur- 


face because of its exclusive fea- 
tures. It is available in aluminum, 
copper or other special metals. 
Whatever you have wished for in 
a fan system surface you will find 
in Aerofin. 


The home office in Newark or 
any of our branch offices will 
gladly send complete descriptive 
literature or render prompt, per- 
sonal and efficient technical co- 
operation. Simply write to the 
address below. 









Aerofin surface is installed 
in the Los Angeles Times 
Building. 

Gordon B. Kaufmann, Ar- 
chitect, P. J, Walker Com- 
pany, Building Contrac- 
tors. Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, Air Condt- 
tioning Contractors, 




























FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 33) 


Progress, is based upon the individual worker ©) modes 
means and his reactions to housing, home appliances, tran. 
portation, communication and leisure. In each of thse field 
the latest equipment will be presented by nation-\ ide coy, 
panies. The National Alliance of Art and Industry explain, 
the exhibition’s purpose thus: “First, to bring before the 
public the outstanding accomplishments of American indy. 
try; second, to show how these industrial projects improve 
living conditions and make for fuller lives in the lower incom 
groups; third, to encourage experiment and the use of ney 
materials in industrial production; and fourth, to demonstrat. 
that beauty and utility are now determining factors in th 
minds of all consumers.”’ Director of the exhibition is Harvey 


National City Bank Building, Canal Street Branch, New York. One of 12 | Wiley Corbett. architect. 
National City Bank Buildings calked with Pecora by Jobn J. Moran Co., 
103 Park Ave., New York, Calking Contractors. @ The Detroit-Michigan Exposition opens this month in Cop. 


vention Hall, Detroit. Coincident with it will be the Michigan 
Society of Architects’ 21st annual convention with N. Chester 


Ky Enduring Construction Sorensen general chairman. Like the New York exposition 


the Detroit-Michigan is planned after the general pattern of 


Make the Building | the Chicago Fair with special emphasis upon Michigan 
i products. 
Permanently Weather-tight 


with PECORA | YONKERS MODEL HOUSE 
Tue years 1933 and 1934 saw a “ House of Tomorrow” at the 
~ y | Chicago World’s Fair. The year 1935 will see a “House of 
CALKING COMPOUN ay Tomorrow” in Yonkers, N. Y. Designed by Architect Erik 


Kaeyer of Yonkers, the house is a modern, six-room, two. 


‘ ees ; ’ story, fireproof structure with cement floors and a flat rooi 
In this bank building, all exterior window 


and door openings were sealed with Pecora 
Calking Compound. All joints in copings. 
projecting courses and continuous joints in 
stone were cut out, air cleaned and calked 
with Pecora. 





The importance of calking is today recog- 
nized by leading architects and builders and 
few new projects are planned without pro- 
vision being made to make the structures 
weather-tight. Pecora Calking Compound 
is the preferred material because when 
properly applied, it will not dry out, crack 
or chip. 


€RMK KAEYER ARCHITEC’ 


For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or wire direct to us. ee gS 


qe YONKERS HOUSE 
ecora A spectator will get it 


Paint A garage is attached to the house which will form part of 3 
4 ‘om Westchester Better Homes show in May and will be give 
pany away to one of the spectators at the end of the exhibition. Cost 

Ine. will come to approximately $7,500. 
Fourth and Venango Sts. Mr. Kaeyer, in 1932, won second prize in the New York 
PHILADELPHIA Architects Emergency Relief Competition for Mass Produe- 


Melee ltl | Established 1862 tion Houses. 


WG a 


CALKING GUN ALSO MAKERS OF ERRATUM 


aan a cae Doe to an unfortunate error the Bibliography in the January 

SUCTION MASTIC School Reference Number of Tue ArcurTecTuRAL Fort 

. . . . . > , , 

(Patent Applied For) for Structural Glass did not state that it was compiled by Frederic A. Pawley 


ceo | who was entirely responsible for its completeness. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 10) 





4]. NEW KAWNEER WINDOW 
Through an unfortunate error the notice of Kawneer Co.'s 
vindow which appeared in the February issue re- 


ht 
new light : : e 
as a steel window. The Kawneer Co. does not make 


ferred to it ‘ 
and never has made steel windows, but has always manufac- 
tured a line of non-corrodible metal products. Further illus- 


trations and data concerning this window are now available. 





This photograph shows ease of installation and 
narrow mullions afforded by this new window. 


Major point of this new window besides the lightness of the 
aluminum is the ease of installation and the narrow mullions 
that it makes possible. Sash, frame and weights are all built 
into a single unit which comes to the job already glazed. The 
mullions are therefore reduced in size from 5% in. to about 1 
in. Provided with integral weatherstrip guides to keep out all 
weather this window is priced low enough to be available for 
moderate priced homes. 


302. HEAVY-DUTY FLOORS 


International Cement Corp. has published a pamphlet on 
the subject of heavy-duty floors which lucidly and extensively 
discusses the proper methods of preparing, mixing and placing 
conerete for heavy-duty floors using Incor 24-hour cement. 


3. UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 


Ric-wil, Co. has recently placed on the market an addition 
'o its regular line of underground conduit systems known as 
Super-Strength Conduit.” This is designed for use under 
highway s or other heavy traffic conditions and is offered as a 
virtually traffic-proof conduit for all conditions except rail- 
Way traific. It features extra heavy walls with special reen- 
forcing at top, bottom and sides, producing balanced construc- 
tion and maximum strength. Exhaustive laboratory tests by 
A.S.T.M. 3-point method show an average crushing strength 
of approximately 3,000 Ibs. x per foot diameter per lineal foot. 
These tests indicate sufficient strength to support a concen- 
trated s t ic 6-ton traffic load per wheel under actual installa- 
7 con ‘itions. These new Super-Strength Sections come in 
mee gths for all diameters except 26 in., which is 2 ft. 
ae —_ Regular features of the Ric-wiL System are 


(Continued on page 38) 
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o Men of the Pencil Cra 
who want fo i, Big Dhings 
while they are still young 


WHAT elements enter success? Ability? Connections? 
Luck? All of these are important, but ability is by far the 
greatest wedge. No pull can overcome poor work. 





It is essential in your craft that you express your ability 
visually. In order to succeed it is vital that you express 
your skill more graphically than your competitors. 


FREE FROM GRIT AND IMPURITIES 


To do this you must use the best tools available. A. W. 
Faber “Castell” Drawing Pencils are the world’s standard 
of quality. Specially milled by a protected process, 
“Castell” is free from grit. It does not flake or crumble. 


If your competitor does not use “Castell” you have an 
immediate edge on him. If he does, you at least start on 
an equal footing. Then it is up to your ability—and you 
find that “Castell” is the greatest pencil in the world for 
bringing out your genius, for expressing your creative con- 
cepts. With “Castell” as a partner you are bound to win. 
Step by step “Castell” helps you up the ladder. While 
you are still young you taste success with the promise 
that is the hope of every architect, engineer, draftsman 
and designer—national recognition, fame and fortune. 


Janus Eraser (7013-20) 


When you are particularly concerned about 
saving a delicate surface, use this A. W. 
Faber JANUS Eraser. Cleans easily and 
thoroughly without injury to the paper. It 
is the eraser Craftsmen prefer. 





DRAWING PENCILS 


Made in Bavariain18 Degrees . . . A. W. Faber, Newark, N. J. 
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Only Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves for 
concealed radiators and convector heaters offer 


this exclusive two-bulb balanced heat control. 


A control which utilizes both incoming cool air 
and outgoing heated air from the enclosure to 
regulate the amount of steam supplied to the 


radiator for room comfort. 


A control which is installed entirely within the 
enclosure, out of sight, except for the attractive 
adjustment knob, for temperature selection, 


conveniently located in the grille. 


A control that is simple, self-contained, rugéed, 
self-powered, self-reliant; that may be depended 
upon to accurately maintain the desired degree 
of room temperature as its modulating action 
anticipates temperature changes almost before 


they occur. 


Easily applied in existing buildings without 
structural alterations, Sylphon Automatic 
Radiator Valves offer an opportunity for mod- 
ernization that spells real tenant satisfaction— 
a new renting asset—a worthwhile saving in 


heating expense—at moderate cost. 


Write for Bulletin EA-255. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities in U.S.A. 
and in Montreal, Canada and London, England. 








PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 37) 


304. CLEANING VALVES 


Excelso Products Corp. has developed a new desin for jy, 
Klearway Cleaning Valve which is of an entirely differen; 
construction from the old valve and has a number of outstand. 
ing features. The valve is to be installed at appropriate poini, 
on the piping of automatic hot water supply systems. By tur. 
ing the handle to either of the two cleaning positions indicate; 
on thedial, one-half of the system is flushed out under pressup. 
while the opposite side is closed off. This allows sediment jy 
either heater, tank or piping to be blown out. This valve is no: 
a ground key valve, but is built something like a spring fauce, 
It is supplied with a brushed brass body with chrome plate: 
handle and cam, and has an adjustable stem which permits 
compensation for wear on the drain washer. 


305. METAL STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is introducing Pittco, a ney 
type of metal construction for storefronts. Pittco is a complete 
line of metal units, all designed at one time, providing a unity 
of design in all members. A double yielding cushion grip o 
glass distinguishes the sash and offers better protection against 
strains and stresses. Vertical bars are adjustable to all angles 
All exposed members are formed by the extruded process 
which assures clear-cut, sharp contours, adequate strength and 


Bee = j I 
BW8O HEAD $ SIDE JAMS 


MULLION 
OR PILASTER 


Fe 
L UNDERCOVERING 
es 


wwemOD EVID Lave 
WOWNESALIS 


STANDARD THICKNESSES OF CARLARA 
shed in White, black Gray, Jede,|vory 


———t 


Typical Detail Sheet. 


accuracy of detail. The system permits rear members of sas! 
and plate glass to be set, show windows made ready for us. 
and the building face washed down, before outer members © 
sash are applied. Those Pittco units which hold the glass at 
self-adjusting to various glass thicknesses. There are also ne" 
methods of locking facing material, shielding vulnerable edges 
of facing material, and securing miters against rising, falling 
or spreading during glass-setting. Complete information with 
details at full size are provided in a folder recently issu’ 


| under A. I. A. File Number 26.b.1. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 38) 


4. SHOWER MIXER 

\rchitects who have hitherto specified the well-known 
\iedecken Shower Mixer will be interested in knowing that 
the manufacture and sale of this entire line of showers, hos- 
vital fittings and shower stalls has been taken over by Kohler 
Co. who, at the present time, intends to continue the entire 
a 
“7. NEW EXTRUDED SECTIONS 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. presents integrally extruded 
hollow shapes, concentric in wall thickness. Hitherto it has 
been impossible to manufacture shapes of this kind on a pro- 
duction basis. It has been necessary, where hollow forms were 
desired, to join two or more pieces together, but under the new 
Rohn process this difficulty has been completely removed and 








New Extended Sections Which Eliminate Jointing 


desirable hollow shapes suitable for window framing and orna- 
mental work can be turned out at a low cost with extreme 
uniformity and with the further advantage of greater struc- 
tural strength and rigidity due to the one-piece section. These 
hollow sections are made of Bohnalite and Bohnolloy which 
have been hitherto used for ordinary extruded shapes. 


08. NEW SAFETY SWITCH 

Cutler-Hammer, long a manufacturer of safety switches, 
announces a new one particularly adaptable to oil burners 
and domestic stokers in basement recreation rooms where ap- 
pearance is important, or for any other use where 30 ampere 
switches may be used. Although unusually small (3% x 5% x 
3% in.), ample wiring space has been provided. Top, bottom, 
side and rear knockouts are provided for easy mounting. The 
toggle mechanism, front operated, is of the double pole, posi- 
tive make and break type. To insure long life, the operating 
lever is of a special are resisting laminated horn fiber with 
provision for padlocking in either open or closed position. 
the box is finished in black baked enamel with cadmium trim 
and is attractively designed. 


309. PERSPECTIVE SKETCH PAPER 


. Wade Instrument Co. has developed a new perspective 
» 1 . . . 

ined sketch paper for architectural use, on which perspectives 

of almost any subject may be drawn using nothing else than 


910; . ? . ; ' 
a 12 in iightedge. The sheets are made in two sizes 8 x 13 


and 13x \5. On this is printed in green a transparent square 
Prism In) orspective, each edge graduated to quarter inches. 
lhe hor is at a normal point for ordinary perspective and 
he pap. nay be turned upside down for such perspectives 
‘Sneed a igher horizon line. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Must they GROPE 


theit way to Safely / 


In spite of every precaution you may take 


to assure a reliable and constant supply of 
electricity, there is always the threat that 
fire, storms or other untoward circumstances 
may deprive buildings you design of electric 


service. 


In the schools . . . hospitals . . . auditoriums 
... theatres and other public buildings you 
design, have you provided protection against 
such unavoidable power interruptions? Or 
must persons in these buildings grope their 
way to safety—with the danger of panic and 
personal injury greatly increased? 


A Westinghouse Gas-Electric Set provides 
sure, economical emergency lighting—for 
hours at a time. It operates instantly and 
automatically when power interruptions oc- 
cur. Then, when normal power is resumed, 
it stops and prepares itself for the next power 
failure ... automatically. Its dependability 
has been proved in hundreds of installations 
throughout the country including light- 
houses, schools, hospitals and theatres. 


Just address Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. | 
Company, Room 2N, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
| 


for complete information. 








Even a cave-man had 
emergency lighting protection 


When wind blew out the torches in a cave, there 
was always a carefully guarded fire at which they could 
be relighted. Yet many modern buildings have no 
equivalent resources. There is danger in any public 
building that can be thrown into unexpected dark- 
ness by failure of the normal electric current supply. 


In cities and rural sections alike, such occurrences 
are not unusual. A heavy storm, a fire, or a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of accident, can cause an interruption in 
the current. Utility companies take every possible pre- 
caution, but such events are beyond human control. 


Safe, sure, modern protection is an Exide Keepalite 
Emergency Lighting Battery System, economically in- 
stalled as an integral part of a building. It operates in- 
stantly and automatically upon any interruption of the 
normal current supply, and provides abundant light. 
Write for new bulletin on Exide emergency lighting. 


Exide #* 
Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
*150 “ 
REFER TO SWEET'S CATALOGUE, Section 27—Page | 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada. Limited, Toronto 
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(Continued from page 41) 


310. BAKELITE USES 

A cocktail room recently built in the residence of Alle 
Brown, Bound Brook, N. J., is unique in that practic 
everything in the room is made of Bakelite products of » 
sort or another. The walls are coated with silver Bakeli 
paint. The floor is coated with black Bakelite floor paint ani 
finished with Bakelite floor varnish. The surfaces of the frog 
and the back bars are covered with Revolite, a Bakelite wate. 


L. N. Frase 
Almost everything to be seen in this picture is of 
Bakelite except the mirror and the chromium tubing. 


proof fabric, in a metallic blue color, and the bar tops ar 
Bakelite Laminated, with chromium inlay. The furniture. i 
turn, is made of chromium and Bakelite Laminated, with 
cushions of Revolite. The curtains are of the same materi 
and, with the cushions, carry out the color scheme of old ros. 
cream and deep blue. 


311. INTERIOR TRIM 

Warren Ross Lumber Co. (A.1.A. folder 19A21), calls arch: 
itects’ attention to the many advantages of its Rossco Rei 
Cherry Lumber as a wood for furniture and interior tnm 
generally. Used for many years in the earlier part of the nine 
teenth century by cabinet makers throughout the country, 
has only recently come back into general use. Though possibly 
best used where natural finish is desired, it is an excellent bas 
for any type of paint or enamel finish, and is a wood which is 
unusually free from warping and shrinking. 


312. CORK AND TILE 

Cork Insulation Co., Inc., announces anew product, Corin 
Cork Tile. This will be available in a wide range of standar 
and special sizes in light, medium and dark brown with vary: 
ing shades and in two thicknesses. The 34 in. thickness weighs 
20 ounces per sq. ft., the % in. thickness 33 ounces per 84: "+ 
These thicknesses may be sanded down to 5¢ in. and » ™ 
where required. There will also be furnished a covered angle 
and wall base and a special heavy density Corinco Cork Tike 
Nosing for stairways. All installations will be made by 
Insulation Co.’s own skilled workmen and the pr luct wil 
be handled by their various branches throughout the U. > 

(Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 42) 


EN SINK 
tal Nickel Co. announces what it calls a “‘ Pack- 
r the kitchen, designed primarily for small homes. 
» 60 in., double-drainboard Monel metal sink with 
supporting cabinet available in different color 





a 
American Studio 





Self-contained Sink Unit 


hemes. It may be had with either a 14 in. backsplasher or 
ith an 8 in. It will be distributed by the Whitehead Metal 


oducts ¢ 


'0., and is sold at a sufficiently low price to be 


ailable for many small homes. 


1. WATE 


R CIRCULATOR 


) . . . 
Penberthy Injector Co. makes a new water circulator for 


dernizat 


ion of hot water heating plants. Installation of one 


these circulators tends to overcome the disadvantages of 


adequate 
culate w 


mote radi 


pipe sizes and insufficient radiation. It will also 


ater to radiators below boiler room level and to 


ation on long horizontal runs. When employed on 


W jobs, smaller pipe sizes can be used, thus reducing the 


itial cost 
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Inasmuch as it also forces the heated water from 
iroughout the system immediately upon starting 
r, it eliminates the delay in heat delivery en- 
| gravity systems which must first set up thermal 
ration. The faster flow of water over the boiler 
we increases the rate of heat transfer and effi- 
materially reducing the fuel bill, while the faster 
through the piping minimizes heat transmission 
ulator consists of a centrifugal type pump con- 
gh grade steam bronze. Self-adjusting packing 
cant from reentering the system. The impeller 
nel metal with bronze bearings. The whole ap- 
rated by a 110-volt, 60 cycle, single phase motor 
¢3 r.p.m., especially designed for,quiet operation 
rom radio interference. 
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House in Montclair, N. J Architect, 


Luther Davis, Montciair. Shingled walls 
painted with Cabot's DOUBLE-WHITE 
brickwork with Old Virginia White, 
trim with Gloss Collopakes 


Cut Painting Costs 
with Collopakes 


When you specify Cabot’s Collopakes for painting, you effect 
a definite saving for your clients, now and later. Cabot's 
DOUBLE-WHITE, Gloss Collopakes, Interior Flat Collo- 
pakes and White Collopake Enamel all go further and last 
longer, because they are made by the patented ‘‘Collopaking” 
Process, which disintegrates the pigments to sub-microscopic 
fineness and dissolves (suspends) them colloidally in the 
vehicle. 


Every coat of paint saved through superior hiding power and 
greater durability means a saving of four or five times the 
cost of the paint used, for that is the average cost of applica- 
tion (Encyclopedia Britannica) 


Collopakes cut painting-costs. There is real economy in using 
them, for they give your clients BOTH the best and the best 
for the money. 


The coupon below will bring you full information 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


FOR EVERY PAINT USE 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains, DOUBLE-WHITE, Gloss Collopakes, In- 
terior Flat Collopakes, White Collopake Enamel, etc. 


Saul beak: 
Manufacturing Chemists 


141 MILK STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on Cabot’s Collopakes. 





Ric-wiLle 
CAST IRON 
CONDUIT 


For High 
Supporting 


STRENGTH 


The new design RIC-WIL Cast Iron Conduit (for use under or 


near railroad tracks) embodies certain outstanding improvements: | 
1. Sections in lengths of two feet each—stronger on account of | 


the reinforcing bell every two feet. Short sections are also 


more practical to handle. 
New cross-ribbed reinforcing increases the strength. 
Full open Loc-liP side joints permit continuous cementing 


without any break, and lugs retain the cement in place against | 


vibration. 


Internal roller pipe supports (cast integral) obviate any open- | 
ing in the conduit (desirable with any cast iron system) and | 


speed up installation. 


Bells are now smaller in diameter than before and slot in the 
Base Drain Foundation is not required, improving efficiency 
of drainage system. 


Ric-wiL Engineers will gladly consult with you on this or any 
type of Ric-wiL Conduit System without placing you under any 
obligation. Write for Bulletin No. A-3411. Revised 1935 Heating 
Rate Bulletin also sent on request. 


The Ric-wiL Co., 1562 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 
New York fan Francisco Chicago 


CAST IRON 
CONDUIT 
TYPE F 


REGISTERED in U. S. PATENT Orrice 


— Ss 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 


1 
| 
| 





l doors 
i kinds of weather. 





RELIANCE 
DIRECTION 


ACCURATE 
Metal 


| Weather Strips 


—keep windows and 
tight in all 


ACCURATE equip- 
ment will last a life- 
time and is_ fully 
guaranteed. 


New ACCURATE strips 
keep our line com- 
plete. Our latest de- 
velopment is 


The NEW 
) ACCURATE 
SADDLE 
Number 38 

For out opening doors . 


BITING 
Seow . 
DOOR 
SSS 


For illustrated folder write to 


} ACCURATE METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., 216F E. 26th st, K1s 


An Outstanding 


NEW YORK HOTEL 


At The Delmonico 
gentlefolk are assured of the 


» » » 


unobtrusive service and quiet 
taste that they are accustomed to 
enjoy within their own homes. 


Single Rooms from $4 a day 
Double Rooms from $6 a day 
Suites from $8 a day 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW’ YORK 


e ort 
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ITTCO Store Front Metal . . . here’s a develop- 
ment in store front construction that’s NEWS 

to every architect who expects to design a store front! 
News ... because Pittco is probably the first com- 
plete line ever to be designed deliberately, all at one 
time, with a pleasing harmony and relationship of 
appearance, a real unity of design. News .. . because 
all exposed members of Pittco are formed only by 
the extruded process, to assure clear-cut contours, 
mechanical accuracy, greater strength. News... be- 
cause Pittco’s unusual depth of sash and good-looking 
lines set off a show window like a picture frame sets 
off a picture. News ... because Pittco’s double yield- 
ing cushion grip on glass brings greater protection 
to plate glass against jars, strains, breakage. News 
-.. because Pittco affords new convenience, new pro- 


tection for costly finishes, by permitting plate glass 
to be set in rear members of sash, show window to 
be prepared for use, and building face to be washed 
dow: before outer members of sash are applied. 
News .. because Pittco vertical bars are adjustable 
to all ingles. And news... because Pittco is available 
inthe best-looking, most durable finishes you could 
desir. . . , Alumilited Aluminum and Architectural 
Bron Satin or Polished finish. 


; Pit > Store Front Metal has everything... 
om! 


a rare 
ation of beauty and practical qualities which 


ronts you design 


@ 


helps you to design better store fronts than ever be- 
fore! You'll want to know all about Pittco before 
you start on your next store front job. So ask our 
nearest warehouse to give you a demonstration. And 
send the coupon below... today... for our A. L.A. 
File Folder containing complete information on Pittco, 
as well as a full set of details showing various appli- 
cations of Pittco Store Front Metal including its use 
with Carrara Structural Glass. 


PRODUCTS OF 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 



















2319 Grant Building, Pitts 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass eee it 
go, 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part your folder containing full information 
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ROBERT MILLS, Architect of The Washington 
Monument, 1781-1855, by H. M. Pierce Gallagher, 
Columbia University Press, New York, xxv—233 
pp., 73 illus., 6144x914, $4.50. 


Robert Mills is said to be the first native born American to 
have been trained as a professional architect. To substantiate 
this claim requires some ratheralarmingly strict definitions and 
is not particularly important. What is important is that Mills 
was a man whose breadth of vision and manifold abilities made 
him a peer of the younger English engineer Isambard K. 
Brunel (1806—1859). Like Brunel, Mills designed almost 
everything from bridges to rotary steam engines. A man witha 
national vision, he proposed the first transcontinental railway, 
and fought unceasingly for interstate and intersectional canals 
and highways. A distinguished engineer, he easily solved the 


Original design for Washington Monument. At left, 
Mills’ own drawing. At right, drawing by Warren. 


problem of getting a statue of Washington to the top of the 
monument in Baltimore, and built the first fireproof building 
in the U. S. An architect of penetration as well as of taste he 
invented the auditorium form of American church and built 
several. 

Mrs. Gallagher, who has devoted years to painstaking re- 
search, has set all this down with an understanding of Ameri- 
can architectural history that proceeds from a lifelong sym- 
pathy. She has traced Mills’ history from the days when he 
worked as a draftsman with Strickland and Lenox under 
Hoban, through the days with Jefferson, and later Latrobe, to 
his first impact on the public which came with his twenty- 
ninth year and the cesign of the Washington Monument 
in Baltimore. His career is traced through all his varied activi- 
ties to his burial in a long unmarked grave in the Congressional 
Cemetery outside of Washington. The old State Capitol at 
Harrisburg, the Treasury Building, the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington and many other celebrated buildings by Mills are all 
presented and discussed. 

Yet strangely enough the man does not seem to emerge as a 
real person. Mrs. Gallagher seems able to find only one human- 
izing trait, only one redeeming fault in this man otherwise al- 
most too good to be true — he was intemperate in his use of 
snuff! This failure to make a person of Robert Mills is felt 
most keenly in the consideration of the Bunker Mill Monu- 
ment and the Washington Monument in Washington. Here 
one would like to know what the man was really like. He had 
made a brilliant contribution in the design of the monument 
in Baltimore. It was derived perhaps from the Roman trium- 
phal columns, but it was a startling suggestion in its day. 
What led him to abandon this successful design for the obelisk 


form? What iron had entered his soul that caused him turn 
from a rather fussy preoccupation with academically © rect 
classic orders to a stark simplicity that is comparable o ly ¢, 
the Great Pyramid? This is the most interesting ques 2 in 
Mills’ life and it is not answered. 

The illustrations are illuminating. Many of them com from 
drawings either by Mills himself or by Warren, a sort pro- 
fessional renderer of the day. Some are published here for the 
first time. These give a comprehensive view of his work both 
as private practitioner and as Federal Architect. While i 
would have been impossible to include illustrations of all of the 
buildings that he designed in this latter capacity, it seems q 
pity not to have included the old New York sub-treasury 
which is one of his best. ; 

In spite of any minor criticism, however, the book is a wel- 
come addition to the entirely too short list of exhaustive bi- 
ographies of the architects of the early Federal period. As such 
it should be read by all those who may sometimes be tempted 
to think that there is no real architectural tradition in the 
U.S., but only a borrowing from European precedent. 


KINDERGARTEN CHATS, by Louis H. Sullivan, 
Scarab Fraternity Press, Chicago, xi—256 pp., 6 
illus., 6144x914, $2.50. 


Twenty-five to thirty years ago the young neophyte of archi- 
tecture employed in the now forgotten capacity of ‘‘tracer” 
was likely to be approached by a wide-eyed apostle of a newer 
art. He would press into his hand a dirty dog-eared copy of a 
magazine with the sotto voce information that here was really 
hot stuff. Hot stuff it was indeed likely to be. For these grubby 
magazines passed from hand to hand and read surreptitiously 
were one or another number of The Interstate Architect and 
Builder of 1901. And they contained the juicier of Louis 
Sullivan’s Kindergarten Chats. The recent publication of 
these, somewhat expurgated, in book form is likely to take 
many a mind back to earlier, if no better, days. 

Rereading these words today is an enlightening experience. 
Accustomed as are many architects to think of modern archi- 
tecture and its confession of faith in the terms of Le Corbusier 
and Gropius, it is a little startling to find almost all the tenets 
set down nearly thirty-five years ago by an architect in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A. It is true that the purple passages in 
which most of the thought is hidden are not in the present 
taste. That does not alter the essential truth of much Sullivan 
had to say. Today one is prone to think of architecture as an 
art of the intellect rather than of the emotions. That does not 
alter the fact that Sullivan’s grand sweep of passion kept 


"many a man he never knew to the true path. It is, alas, also 


true that Sullivan’s own architecture did not always measure 
up to his own grandiose standards. But that does not demean 
those standards. 

The fact remains that here was a man who thought much, 
felt deeply and did his best to share his vision of ultimate 
truth with those who might conceivably carry on what he had 
begun. The sophistication of today may reject his terminology 
and his sentiment. It cannot reject the soundness of his think- 
ing. It is a pity that there was not some way in which these 
Kindergarten Chats might have been translated into con- 
temporary vernacular. For they are still, after thirty-five 
years, a thrilling introduction to some of the eternal verities of 
the ancient and gallant art of architecture. 


THE DESIGN DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN 
ARCHITECTURE, by Claude Batley, A.R.LB.A., 
John Tiranti & Co., London, xv. pp., 16 plates. 
1114”x15” portfolio. 


Measured drawings and details of Indian architecture, of 
both the Hindu and Mohammedan styles of planning and 
design. These are the first of a series drawn in India. ‘ here 
are descriptive notes for each plate. 
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LETTERS 


(ontinued from page 6) 


A yonc letters received shortly after 
ublication of Tot Forum’s January 
t-hool Reference Number, came one 
om Architect Nairne W. Fisher of 
t. Cloud, Minnesota, voicing his in- 
ictment of the issue. 

Determined to learn whether Ar- 
hitect Fisher’s views were shared by 
iany, THE ForuM addressed an in- 
uiry to subscribers inviting a com- 
ylete, frank expression of reactions. 
Letters have come, not in dozens, 
but in hundreds. Even more impres- 
ive than the number was the thought- 
ul character of these expressions. 
hey present a commentary on THE 
orUM’s policies. But more impor- 
ant—they present a significant cross- 
ection of contemporary architectural 
hinking. For this reason a special 16- 
page section has been added to this 
nonth’s issue in which appear as 
nany of these letters as space permits. 
t is hoped to publish more next 


month. 


he Letter from St. Cloud 


orum: 

... We feel as a Reference Number you 
ould have carried in this issue many of the 
cent schools which have been erected 
mstead of the many fantastic dreams, 
hostly prepared by architects unheard of 
n this class of buildings. 

NAIRNE W. FisHEeR 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


Many correspondents have set Architect 
isher right about the “unheard of” architects. 
tutra, Barney, Leseaze and Harrison were es- 
pecially selected by ARCHITECTURAL Forum 
ae as men outstanding in the field of school 
Ork, 

Neutra is probably better known for his work 
n schools than for anything else. His ideas on 
ontrol of earthquake damage to schools have 
~ pat influence on recent legislation in Cali- 
sarey has done mostly schools, colleges and 
anks since 1914, and was awarded in 1929 first 


prize in a national competition for a school of 
lajor size 

| Lescaze has designed schools in both Great 

pritain an’ the U.S. for the most progressive 
ducators. 

— has been an assistant supervising 
lene, the Board of Education of the City 
> a . -and has collaborated in the author- 
te Be » 0k which is probably the most com- 
tbls ay of American Schools to have been 


the last fifteen years—Ep. 
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Some Who Agree 


Forum: 

I am a member of the National Advisory 
Council on School Building Construction 
of the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. I was greatly disappointed 
as practically none of the material pre- 
sented is usable. We have seen such freaks 
before, but schools must be first economical 
(these are not) to build and, secondly, they 
should be scholarly as an influence on young 
minds. I felt like discontinuing my sub- 
scription. 

CLARENCE W. Brazer 

Chester, Pa. 


Forum: 

I have Noted the trend of your magazine 
since being acquired by Time Inc. and I 
have wondered why it took your Editor so 
long to hand out such bunk as that which 
appeared in the last number. 

I think the architect from Minnesota 
was absolutely right in protesting. I hope 
it will not be necessary for me to throw 
any more of your issues in the waste basket. 
I have subscribed to your magazine for a 
long time and I feel it has been one of the 
best. You can still be progressive and con- 
structive without being Tabeloidish 

You asked for this. 

Frank J. Ricker 


West New York, N.J. 


Forum: 

I agree 100 per cent with this architect 
from Minnesota. I believe personally that 
the January issue of your magazine as a 
School Reference Number was a total 
“flop.” 

T. J. Bropeau 


Worcester, Mass 


Forum: 

I agree with the quoted paragraph. Al- 
though I believe you should present new 
material and designs, the ones in the Janu- 
ary issue, in my opinion, are too fantastic 
to be of any help to anyone. 

I believe there are plenty of very good 
schools being erected or contemplated 
throughout our country that could be pub- 
lished without resorting to this fantastic 
experiment. 


M. G. TuziKk 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Forum: 

I agree with the architect from Minne- 
sota. In its present form your magazine is 
not useful to me. 

W. A. JENKINSON 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Forum: 

If you want to turn THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forvum into a comic publication in competi- 
tion with Judge, Life, the New Yorker, etc., 


then continue publishing such monstrosi- 
ties as in your January number. 

I always felt that the selected archi- 
tectural subjects in Tue Forum were 
chosen with great care by competent and 
trained men who appreciated good archi- 
tecture. 

What right, I ask you, has such a fine 
publication as Tue Forum to endorse by 
printing such matter as appeared in its 
January issue? And again I ask you, what 
right has any architect to ask a school 
board to spend taxpayers’ money for such 
apologies of well-tried and proven school 
designs? 

Horace W. Castor 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some Who Do Not 


Forum: 

I absolutely disagree with your corre- 
spondent from Minnesota. The number 
dealt largely with “Schools of Tomorrow,” 
not of the past. I personally found it most 
interesting. 

Whether or not we subscribe to the mod- 
ern trend, no one interested in progress can 
ignore it. Whether or not one cares to do a 
building of the type illustrated, the fact 
remains that many excellent suggestions are 
presented in the January Forum. 

Too often “unheard of” architects point 
the way and, sadly enough, many of those 
too often heard of fail to take heed. 

Apert Kaun 


Detroit, Mich. 


Forum: 

An architectural magazine can tell its 
readers about what has been done: this is 
looking backward, this is recording; and it 
can tell what may be done: this is looking 
forward, this is leadership. 

One of the troubles with our architec- 
tural magazines has been that they have 
concerned themselves almost exclusively 
with “recording” the text, the plans and 
the pictures of buildings completed. This 
is covering about one-half of the available 
field. It is, of course, an essential service 
to the profession, for all progress that is 
worth anything begins with what has been 
done. 

But that is only part of the story. Start- 
ing with what has been done, progress is 
made by pointing out a new way that seems 
better than the old. 

As a profession we were almost at a 
standstill for a number of years; just bor- 
rowing old clothes and fitting them to new 
models. But somehow the spirit of progress 
got hold of us, and the spirit of tradition 
lost its grip. At least in practical planning 
to meet new requirements we are moving 
forward, although we have not yet much 
to brag of. 

Now my feeling is that an architectural 
magazine should help to inspire imagina- 





tion in the profession, for imagination is 
one of the first requirements of leadership 
and progress. I believe you would do a 
great service to the profession if after your 
school number, which has been criticized 
because of its imaginary quality, you 
would go on, and do the same thing for 
hospitals, office buildings, churches and 
residences, and show the imaginary solu- 
tions of problems in various kinds of build- 
ings. I know no better way to stimulate a 
lot of new thinking and new ideas, and 
these are the stuff that a new architecture 
must be built of. 
Witiiam Orr Luptow 


New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

. . . Lean hardly give you an opinion on 
the January School Number since I became 
so enthusiastic upon receiving this issue 
that I rushed over to our local superintend- 
ent of schools to show him the issue and now 
I cannot get it back. I am quite pleased 
with it and think it is of great benefit to 
the younger men of the profession. I en- 
joyed the few moments that I had in read- 
ing it and look forward to many happy 
evenings in digesting the entire contents 
this winter. 

If there are available issues I should be 
very happy to buy another copy so that our 
school superintendent may keep this one 
in his files. 

Asheville, N.C. H. I. Garves 

Twelve thousand copies were printed. None 
remains. Sorry.—Eb. 


Forum: 

. . » L feel that Tue Forum was exactly 
right in the January School Number in 
looking toward the future. While it is true 
that there will be many impractical fan- 
tasies among the visionary developments it 
is equally true that there must be some 
practical ideas originate from these dreams 
and without dreams we would never 
progress. 

Frankly, I was very much interested in 
the January issue. While there is no ques- 
tion but what the bulk of the material in an 
architectural magazine should be based 
upon buildings that have actually been 
erected, it is equally true that a reasonable 
percentage of the annual space can well be 
devoted toward researches and some ad- 
vanced revolutionary thoughts that are 
still not more than future possibilities. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. A. M. Srrauss 


Tue Fore will continue to maintain a suit- 
able editorial balance—Eb. 


Forum: 

A periodical is a technical news organ. 
In recent years there has not been enough 
building in America to find an excuse for 
the existence of the handful of architectural 
magazines. Reference numbers of tradi- 
tional buildings have all been thoroughly 
published and republished. With no news 
in current building you must draw on 
studies, researches and foreign material to 


Il 


justify your existence. Keep it up; select 
only the best of material, avoid sensational- 
ism that caters to the imbecile instincts of 
the masses and discourages those whose 
thoughts you wish to rouse through your 
provocative material; help to revive life and 
interest in architecture and keep it out of 
reminiscences and reflections of the past — 
the symptoms of feeble old age. 

Water F. BoGNer 
Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

I do not agree with your Minnesota cor- 
respondent! 

I found the January number interesting 
and stimulating. 

Your other issues have shown current 
school work. Why not a glimpse at ideas 
for the future? 

Winsor Soue 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Forum: 

. I think the work published in the 
January School Reference Number is to be 
highly commended. Too many architects 
live in the past and are not fully taking 
advantage or keeping in step with the rapid 
development in new building materials and 
the various advantages they present. 

I hope Tue Forum will continue investi- 
gation and research in all types of archi- 
Certwme. . . « 


R. C. Geyer 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

Probably the criticism you quote came 
from someone who failed to read and con- 
sider the articles explaining the “fantastic 
dreams.” They are not necessarily all prac- 
ticable in every detail, but the things that 
have been erected for the most part would 
have been so much better had they in- 
cluded some of the ideas illustrated that 
there is no question of the relative value 
of what you published. It takes a little 
trouble to understand and appreciate the 
dreams! 

Lester Hazen Kina 


Noroton, Conn. 


The Middle Ground 


Forum: 

I should like to say that Tue Forum 
certainly can “dish it out,” and I for one 
can “take it.” 

I have discussed this issue with a good 
many architects and find a great variety 
of opinion, varying from those who avow 
the intention of cancelling their subscrip- 
tion if this is the type of material Tue 
Forum proposes to place before the pro- 
fession, to those who feel that for the first 
time the school has been treated as a 
modern functional institution. For myself, 


I have taken the middle ground 
condemn nor acclaim the m 
sented. 

There is a certain smugness t} t is foud 
in the architectural profession in genenJ 
which is difficult to equal in any ot) 
group of men, and it is always a weleg, 
thing to me when anything is broug 
forth which will shock the profession out 
this attitude of mind and provoke sop 
honest thought. I have for many y 
devoted myself in an effort to gain x 
understanding of those so-called moden 
movements in art, literature, music, anf 
architecture, and after a period of unce 
tainty, during which I vacillated from thy 
opinions of one modernist to another. ; 
occurred to me that a definition of terns 
was first necessary before any real under. 
standing could be gained. It is, I believ. 
obvious that the terms modern, moder. 
istic, etc., mean very little as opposed tp 
traditional, conventional, etc. 

I have found in a careful analysis in the 
field of painting and the graphic arts that 
those works which the critics call moden 
and which are fundamentally sound ca 
be judged by the same basic standards of 
design and composition as the works of 
the old masters. In other words, I feel that 
while the personal expression of the artis 
may change, the underlying principles re. 
main the same, and that the fundamental 
difference between the older works of art 
and those of the present cannot be judged 
as conservative or modern but must neces 
sarily be judged as good or bad, using thos 
fundamental principles mentioned above 
as the basis for such judgment. I am con- 
vinced that the same thing holds true for 
architecture. Among the exponents of » 
called modern architecture we hear a great 
deal about functionalism. An untutored 
soul who is becoming interested in archi- 
tecture for the first time might be led to 
believe that this had never been considered 
before. With many of these architects 
functionalism is a god to be worshipped to 
the exclusion of everything else, and when 
I see the products of these men I wonder 
whether they should not rightfully & 
classed as engineers and not as architects. 

Some time ago I viewed a collection of 
photographs and scale models representing 
the works of an international body of 
called modern architects. To me 95 pt 
cent of the work exemplified was engineer 
ing, devoid of those fundamental principles 
of design and composition which have chat- 
acterized the great architectural works 
the past. There were notable exception 
which were reassuring to me, particularly 
in those buildings designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

I am not carried away by those designe’ 
who feel that the re-discovery of the cant 
lever in the last ten or fifteen years ls 
revolutionized architectural design, ™ 
with those other architects who hold that 
since enough light in a building is be 
desired, therefore twice as much is th! 
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tely on ¢! 


ublisher: 


I think on the whole that 
hat architecture needs today is more 
ber conscientious thought on the new 
oblems which these modern times are 

senting and humbleness of attitude 
hich will make architects realize that they 
adding to the sum total of architectural 
nowledge rather than originating and 
urrving on a totally new tradition. 
| hope you do not gain the impression 
hat 1am a “dyed in the wool” traditional- 

+ for I am not, but I wish to say again 
at [am willing and eager to consider any 

ew exceptions in the field of architecture 

, the realization that in a field as vital as 

rchitecture nothing can remain static. I 

erefore wish to offer you my congratula- 

ions on your presentation of schools as 

‘ou see them, and I certainly feel that it 

ill accomplish a worthwhile piece of work 

provided you do not fall into the error of 

ver-emphasizing a single point of view. 

Water Vars WiArD 


uch bet! 


Rochester, N. Y. 


orum: 
_. . Look left and right and ahead but 


please also behind. That which has been 


Hone must serve also as a guide. Are listing 


nd experience to be ignored? I suggest a 
+50 policy. 

Rapu E. Stoerzev 
Chicago, Il. 


orum: 
We feel that the publication of any mate- 
ial such as that published in the January 


school Reference Number, giving new 


deas, however radical or lacking in archi- 
ectural merit, is educational and therefore 


ustified. 


As to the publication of school buildings, 
s suggested by a Minnesota architect, it 
‘ould be interesting to see plans and 


photographs of recent school work, where 


e designers have incorporated unusual 
nd ingenious features in their plans and 
ave designed exteriors which show good 
aste. 

We would not be interested in the pub- 
cation of any work which incorporates the 
sual school plan of which so much mate- 


ial is available in every architect’s file. 


he occasional publication of material 


hich is extreme in its suggestions of de- 


arture from the usual is refreshing and 
ways a welcome addition to our library. 

Brurecceman & Swarm 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Schools which present improvements on or 
‘Partures from standardized practice will al- 
ays find a weleome—Ep. 


orum: 


My first reaction to your school number 
4s somet!\ing along the line expressed by 


ur architect friend from Minnesota. 


Is it ne ‘sary to turn our back deliber- 
past to accept the new? As an 
hitect 1, a small town, I look to you 
o keep me posted both as to 
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what has been done satisfactorily and what 
may be done in a new and better way next 
time. 

Don’t hold back on your investigations, 
and your research, we need it; but throw 
in one or two good old-fashioned examples 
as hitching posts to hold our feet to the 
ground. 

James J. W. Biccerp 

Columbus, Ga. 


Some School Architects 


Forum: 

When I received your pre-publication 
announcement of the January issue I 
turned to an architectural friend and said, 
“Now we will find out what the Neusbaums 
and Finkelbottoms think is the proper type 
of school building for American children.” 
The issue bore me out; a series of horse 
stalls in a glorified packing box. 

I do believe that a school building like 
any other highly functional plan should be 
designed from the inside out. We have just 
completed such a building, containing all 
grades from pre-school through high school 
at the University of Florida. In connection 
with this work, we studied the plans of 
practically every recent or well-known 
school building in the U. S., and reports of 
leading educators and architects of the 
country. We attempted to design the school 
plant in such a manner that it would meet 
our own functional needs, would incor- 
porate, as nearly as the money available 
would allow, all of the best features of a 
modern school. All of this work was done 
before an outside elevation of the buildings 
housing the plant was put on paper. We 
attempted to design a building that will be 
an inspiration from the standpoint of 
beauty, fitness and usability to the children 
and teachers who are attending at the 
present time and will attend this school in 
years to come. 

The result of our efforts is not anything 
like the type of buildings that you show in 
your reference number. It may be that 
what is my opinion of “beauty following 
function” does not agree with that of some 
New York and similar designers, but I 
agree with George Bellows in his criticism 
of cubist painting that it seemed to be a 
good representation of an explosion in a 
shingle factory. 

F. T. Hannarorp 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Forum: 

I am afraid that I will have to admit that 
I was weak enough to enjoy the number. 
I read it and studied it a great many times. 
Perhaps I was particularly interested be- 
cause I was just finishing a design for a 
$150,000 school building. I had abandoned 
some of the practices of accepted standard 
school building design with some fear and 
trepidation. This number gave me courage 
besides a few additional suggestions, which 


I was able to incorporate before finishing 
up the drawings. 

Tue Forum has been interesting to me 
for almost twenty years. I believe it is 
better than ever and if I cannot open it up 
and read it through with the impression 
that there has been an advance in building 
and that there is still additional chance for 
improvement, I would not care to take it. 

Few of us want to design as we did ten 
years ago, much less twenty years ago. 


CuHarves ALTFILLISCH 
Decorah, lowa 


Forum: 

This firm has specialized in the school 
field and during the past fifteen years most 
of its work has been school work. The 
writer has studied not only the planning 
and the construction of school buildings, 
but the operation and administration of 
school systems. With this as a background, 
we want to say that we considered your 
January issue to be unquestionably the 
finest thing which has been done for and 
about school buildings. 

When we heard that this issue was to be 
devoted to school building, we expected 
that it would be cut to the same old pat- 
tern and be filled with photographs and 
plans of school buildings, all of which ap- 
pealed, perhaps, to the editors of Tue 
Forum but many of which were but a 
haphazard solution of the problems con- 
fronting the architect and the school super- 
intendent. We looked forward with apathy 
to the arrival of such an issue. 

You can appreciate our pleasure, then, 
when we discovered that you had done 
authentic research into the major phases 
of school construction, beginning with the 
relation of the school to the community 
and ending with the technical advances 
which have been made in recent years and 
which are at hand. 

We have promised our copy to so many 
school board members and superintendents 
that we do not expect to have it back in the 
office for another two months! 

Taken by and large, Tue Forum is the 
veuve clicquot of architectural magazines 
and it is but fitting that it should be re- 
sponsible for this forward looking work on 
school planning. 

Roscoe DeWitt 

DeWitt & Washburn 


Dallas, Texas 


Forum: 

I have had the opportunity of making 
the plans of several school buildings during 
the past fifteen years. Some of these build- 
ings were in Ohio, some in Massachusetts 
and others here in Maine. These buildings 
have been everything from the one-room 
country school to a fireproof thirty-room 
senior high school. While these buildings 
were not from my own office I believe that 
I understand the typical standard school 
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building that is being constructed over the 
entire country fairly well. 

So, after reading your recent School 
Reference Number I find it quite refreshing 
to be able to have new ideas brought to 
me; ideas from men quite as capable of 
designing school buildings as if they had 
spent their entire lives at school design and 
surely men with open minds, minds that 
are not mired in precedent. 

I would like to ask the architect whom 
you quoted if he was well known where he 
got his first job and how well known he 
is at present outside his own little territory? 
You know there are quite a number of 
architects in this country that are not 
“Nationally Advertised.” 

If your School Reference Number had 
contained only recently constructed build- 
ings, it would have been merely a rehashing 
of all the plans and designs of the past 
decade. So I feel that, as a magazine, you 
have, in printing this number done your 
duty to your subscribers, and architects in 
general. 

Frep L. Strout 

Ellsworth, Me. 


Picasso Purge 


Forum: 

I agree most heartily with the Minnesota 
architect, whoever he may be. 

As a subscriber since the old “Brick- 
builder” days, for years your magazine has 
headed the list when I have bothered to 
answer questionnaires, but we are reaching 
a parting of the ways, your paper and I, 
for I believe your ultra radicalism has and 
is hurting not only the profession but the 
art of Architecture as well. To say it is 
your duty to keep the profession informed 
of all phases of modern work is all very 
well, but the exaggerated and grotesque rot 
which constitutes the greater part of the 
work of the moment does not warrant the 
full-page space given it today, particularly 
when it displaces saner work. 

The public is no doubt bewildered by the 
junk now offered it, over which so much 
rhetoric is wasted, and I can quite readily 
understand the attitude if it be said “we do 
not need an architect, for a parallel ruler 
will suffice” (see page 126 of the February 
number). Nudist architecture will not 
prove popular, no matter how much inter- 
est may be aroused by the shedding of 
human raiment, and utterly bald buildings 
will not prove successful enterprises—they 
never have nor ever will. A Picasso may be 
taken from its frame and tossed in the gar- 
ret but a bad building must be left, a blot 
and an offense, for a weary period of years. 

There is no question but that there was 
need of advance in design and a clearing 
away of misplaced and trivial “features,” 
but the transition should be forward, not 
backward. 

Is there any advance when a weakly slen- 
der cylinder is substituted for a well-pro- 


portioned column? Is there any progress 
when interiors seem to be planned for no 
other purpose than to give opportunity for 
a display of veneers, and trick lighting 
devices? 

Progress to me means advance, not re- 
treat. When we can offer nothing better 
than crass crudity and ephemeral novelty 
then architects had better learn a new 
“trade.” 

Aside from the charts (1 to 10) the Janu- 
ary issue is to me about 100 per cent loss. 

With the best of good feeling —remem- 
ber you brought this on yourself. 


W. W. Emmart 
Baltimore, Md. 


Forum: 

We believe that your School Reference 
Number would have been of more value to 
the architects if you had included photo- 
graphs of actual buildings with details 
which could be of actual use to architects. 

It has been said that conjecture is re- 
sponsible for 80 per cent of our troubles. 
What the architects and the building indus- 
try need today is not speculation on what 
buildings may look like years hence, but 
what he can use right now to his advantage 
in his practice. We believe in foresight and 
improvement in every phase of our social 
and economic life, therefore it is not our 
intention to hold back the wheels of prog- 
ress. To be of value to an architect, how- 
ever, an architectural journal must bring 
him something practical and something 
which he can use, either right at the present 
or some time in the immediate future. 

We believe that THe ArcuirecturAL 
Forum has a place in the profession to 
present current work of outstanding merit 
with good photographs and good detail 
illustrations, with a variety of buildings 
and other interesting material which he can 
use to advantage. 

Apert F. Daaitr 


Henry D. Dagit & Sons 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

Under normal business conditions we 
think that the “fantastic dreams” shown 
in the January number might possibly be 
interesting to some. 

Under present day conditions, with all 
architects worried and nervous trying to 
make a bare living, we know that data on 
present day school design would be much 
more interesting and useful. 

The material you set forth in the Janu- 
ary issue will require years to educate the 
public to accept, even if it should be prac- 
ticable. 

We believe the majority of architects 
would prefer data on present day design, 
that would be approved by the State Board 
of Education, for practicability, ete. 


Louis L. Norton 


Norton & Townsend 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE 


Liberal and Fearless 


Forum: 

I have been wanting for sonic time ts 
congratulate whoever is responsi! le for Ty 
Forum. 

In scope, in thoroughness, in timely selee 
tion of material, in liberal and fearless poig 
of view, and in format, it surpasses some ¢ 
the good German publications of the same 
type. 

GiLpert Ronne 

New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

. Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forvy js; 
splendid publication and you are doing; 
great work in furthering the architecturd 
profession. . . . 


R. E. LEE, Professor 
Clemson College, S.C. 


Forum: 

Both Mr. C. Edwin Carlson and 
writer enjoy reading Tue Forum and look 
forward to the receipt of the next copy 
each time with a feeling that is hard to de. 
scribe, probably best stated as keen antic. 
ipation. 

Ernest F. Cartsox 
Springfield, Mass. 


Forum: 

. . . The January issue is a winner from 
cover to cover. THe Forum is unquestion- 
ably head and shoulders above the rest of 
the architectural publications. Especially 
with the advent of the new type of Refer. 
ence Number and its crisp, readable method 
of presentation. . . . 


W. M. Horowr1 
South Bend, Ind. 


Forum: 

My feelings relative to your recent pulb- 
lication were enthusiastic to say the leas. 
The thing that interested me most, hov- 
ever, was to see once more the work of 4 
few architects who are beginning to see 
the innocent public that architecture 5 
something more than Christmas card 
romance. Since the beginning of archite 
ture in this country we have been strugglitg 
to educate our owners to think in terms of 
history and now that we have accomplished 
this with a few, we find that the uneducated 
have staged a reaction and led by ' 
engineer are announcing to the public thal 
the architect is a weak sentimental sist: 

Ignored by the scientists the architec 
fights a losing battle. His only salvation he 
in the discovery of a working principle fo 
designing and until this is found he ms 
sit back and listen to the man who knows 
that a straight line is the shortest pall 
between two points and that 100 per 
lies in the Kingdom of God. 

I think that one of the finest ‘hings 
could do for architecture would be to s# 
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your magazine devoted to 
¢ designing and invite every 
chitect to put forth his ideas. If such a 
hing could be done, some thought at least 
ight be started in the right direction and 
gain the scientist would honor the archi- 
| the inspired public would build. 


ALpEN B. Dow 
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Midland, Mich. 


Forum: q 
The issue is the foremost treatise on 


iycational buildings published in many a 
month, because: (1) It gives an integrated 
icture of the school situation today in 
\merica. (2) It presents a cross-section of 
uthoritative thought on the subject. (3) 
t presents a guide to the future in the 
lans of several architects, whose names, 
hough perhaps not connected primarily 
vith Education, are prominent in the un- 
ficial “Cause” for an architecture which 
earns what it can from tradition but is not 

und to it, which thoroughly studies its 
problems with the idea of producing build- 
ngs which meet requirements to best of 
present day knowledge. 

As a scholarship winner, I spent a year 
abroad in 1931, during which time I had the 
ppportunity of studying modern schools 
hroughout Europe. I was impressed then 
vith the freedom and thought with which 
heir solutions were marked. My one dis- 
appointment is that in the section devoted 
o European schools you have not included 
st least one example of the work of William 
Dudok, whose schools in Hilversum are 
eautifully planned and executed. 


ALLEN J. STRANG 
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Richland Center, Wis. 


Justly admired schools by Dudok have ap- 
peared in THe Forum in May, 1923, Nov., 1929, 
ov., 1930, Oct., 1933.—Eb. 


Horow117 ; 

ibrant and Provocative 
Forum : 

I was thoroughly delighted with the 
sstonishingly vibrant character of the Janu- 
ary issue. It is clear, concise, coherent and 
juite provocative. It is therefore exactly 
he type of architectural publication I 
ost thoroughly enjoy and the matter pre- 
ented therein has opened up to me enough 
esearch possibilities for the future that I 
an hardly believe the possibilities to be 
ear attainment. 

Schools do not interest me particularly. 
ly interest lies in the phase of architecture 
that I call the “fourth dimension,” that is, 
he tables, graphs and analyses of the prob- 
em. 
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To start the study of a problem I find 
hat a soft pencil, a slide rule and lots of 
scratch paper can tell me more of the pos- 
‘bilities than can a T-square, triangle and 
ther two-dimensional tools. Vases and 
‘metery embellishments do not require 
N economic reason for existence but all 
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architectural design is of far greater in- 
terest to me than is the design. This belief 
may be a bit iconoclastic to many archi- 
tects but nevertheless no design can stand 
up, be it good or bad, unless what lies back 
of it has an economic basis for existence. 

I have found it not too difficult to hire 
the services of good designers but I have 
found it practically impossible to hire the 
services of an architecturally trained person 
who can think, can consider, can deduce 
and reason out the skeletal bones of a prob- 
lem so they may be identified, allocated, 
articulated and made to sustain the archi- 
tectural design that it must have to justify 
its existence and that it will inevitably have 
if the study has been made as I believe it 
should be made. The nearly ideal person 
described above cannot be hired, I have 
found, because he cannot be pried loose 
from the already secure position he oc- 
cupies in architectural practice. 


GARDNER C. COUGHLEN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

I regard the January Forum as a most 
interesting and valuable contribution to 
school architecture. . . . These able and 
well-studied examples awaken us to a 
changed point of view, a shift of emphasis, 
that is affecting our ways of living and, 
consequently, our architecture. 

. . . It may seem to some of us old fel- 
lows that progressive moderns, with all 
their technical competence, neglect certain 
important values; that while long on func- 
tion they are short on form, achieving a 
kind of thin efficiency that leaves us cold 
and forlorn. It may be only the season of 
the year, but I long to see an infusion of 
warmer feeling, a leafage and blossoming 
of the bare branches of the architectural 
tree. 


Guy KirKHAM 
Springfield, Mass. 


Forum: 

I have just read your January number. 
My hearty congratulations upon the 
dynamic discussion of school building 
which it contains. Just the form of think- 
ing which runs all through it is stimulating 
in itself. I predict that the issue will have a 
wide influence. 

There was only one point germane of 
the discussion which was not brought up. 
You show how the school can be adapted to 
modern pedagogy. There was, however, 
little if any consideration of controlling the 
environment of the school. The school is 
an organ of society, functioning in a cer- 
tain environment. No matter how good its 
internal efficiency, its effectiveness will de- 
pend partly upon the character of its en- 
vironment. 

You provide an excellent P.T.A. room, 
but if care is not taken your district will 
not supply a P.T.A., and it will make in- 
adequate use of the other facilities for 
adult education and cultural expression 
which you so richly supply. Indeed, the 


whole clientele of the costly school plant 
may be driven away by business before the 
school plant is ready for scrapping. 

I do not mean to say, however, that this 
number is the place for a full discussion of 
this question of environment. It comes 
properly under the head of site and sub- 
division planning. But since this number 
is going to come to the attention of school 
officials, it would have been a useful thing 
to devote a few paragraphs to this subject, 
explaining its importance and referring its 
complete treatment to the discussion of 
subdivision planning. It is time that the 
department of school board which has to 
do with the location of school sites began 
to realize that it has a definite concern in 
the city’s master plan and in all zoning 
which involves a change of residential to 
business districts. A school district begins 
to decay the moment a section is changed 
from residential to business use. 

This matter of the desirable population 
of the school district is related both to 
street systems and the optimum size of 
elementary schools. 

However, I doubt if any one reader in a 
thousand will note this omission. 


CuARENCE A. Perry 
New York, N.Y. 
Subscriber Perry's point has been anticipated. 
A Forum (revolutionary) Reference Number on 


Suburban Developments, long in preparation, 
will appear in May.—Eb. 


Impractical and Visionary 


Forum: 

I believe that most of the suggested de- 
signs are as impractical and visionary as 
much of the new deal which is being per- 
petrated from Washington. 

In this town over one-third of the taxes 
go to maintain the schools and most people 
cannot find the money to pay their taxes. 

Large plots in built-up sections where 
most children live cost too much. One- 
story buildings are the most expensive to 
build and to heat. 

The plain factory appearance of most of 
the designs is not pleasing and the open 
air study and classrooms are not practical 
in this locality. 

I am not in sympathy with the modern 
art movement and do not care for much 
of the work recently published in the archi- 
tectural press. 

This country will have to learn some old- 
fashioned ideas and one of them is that 
we must get along without what we can- 
not pay for. Our educational system is 
costing us too much now. We can get along 
with fewer auditoriums, gymnasiums and 
athletic fields. We should reduce our cap- 
ital overhead before increasing our plant. 


Oscar B. Smita 
Morristown, N.J. 


Forum: 

We agree with the architect from Min- 
nesota, whose letter you quote. We feel 
that the schemes you published were en- 





tirely impractical and for various and 
obvious reasons could never be realized. 

After all, the architect can only put in 
terms of building materials the needs and 
aspirations of the public whom he serves, 
and such schemes as you have illustrated 
do not fit in with these requirements in 
any respect. 

We notice that this January School Ref- 
erence number of Tue Forum was widely 
advertised in Time and Fortune, as a bid 
for circulation of this issue among laymen, 
and we cannot help but feel that such cir- 
culation of this issue will do the cause of 
good architecture more harm than good. 

P. R. Hooton 


Schaeffer & Hooton 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Unloading Official Chests 


Forum: 
We both thought the material presented 


was, to say the least, worth while. The only 


adverse criticism we have is that you did 
not broadcast it to all State boards of con- 
trol and all school boards. Of course you 
would not have gotten a universally favor- 
able response. 

This office specializes in educational 
buildings more than any other type. I 
realize that when we do a school in this 
State we are bound by the regulations of 
the School Buildings and Grounds Division 
and also that it has a lot to unload from its 
official chest before taking on all that your 
articles embodied. 

We even bought an extra copy to give to 
an educator friend of ours. 

While we feel we have one, at least, good 
school we would like to see further pub- 
lished we sympathize enough with the edu- 
cator to wish he could get something of 
what your articles brought out. With the 
Socialist tendencies in Minnesota I fail to 
see how schemes for better realizing those 
ideals could meet with so little sympathy. 
Perhaps you ought to offer to publish the 
objecting architect’s latest job as a pal- 
liative. 

That, as the women say, is a bit catty 
but continue to crusade. A new idea never 
hurt any one when properly approached. 

Pauw H. Harsack 


Harback & Kideney 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Forum: 

If the exhibit of schools in this issue was 
fantastic and imaginary, we are pleased to 
have such imaginings placed before us, 
because sober judgments come after imagi- 
nary things are done. 

We have no objection to having the work 
of unheard of architects before us, as this 
is one way for the unheard of to be heard of. 

It is our opinion that this will be produc- 
tive of good. 

W. A. Epwarps 


Atlanta, Ga 


Vi 


Forum: 

To me, the interest in architectural 
magazines lies in the fact that it is our 
method of keeping informed of the newest 
materials, designs and thoughts of other 
architects and manufacturers. We all know 
what has been done in the years past, and 
we all know that if the depression has not 
helped us to earn our daily bread, that all 
the time it has been a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for us all to develop new ideas. This 
should be true of manufacturers as well as 
architects. 

So for one, at least, I am more vitally in- 
terested in the trend of thoughts in mate- 
rials, types of construction and design that 
have most surely been improved in many 
ways than I am in material to show what 
we have all been doing for years in the past. 
I favor supplying us with all the advance 
information and thought possible, for it 
will be this that we must adapt ourselves 
to from now on. Let it be radical if neces- 
sary, for many of these seemingly radical 
ventures will soon, in many cases, become 
the adopted and conventional method. 


Kart B. Hoke 
Toledo, Ohio 


Forum: 

After reading and studying its contents, 
I am pleased to state that it is very instruc- 
tive in that it brings to the surface all the 
research and results of modern science and 
invention that has been done on this sub- 
ject of recent years. 

This approach naturally brings in new 
names, materials and principles, which we 
are always pleased to become acquainted 
with. This sort of thing is quite necessary 
for progress, in order to cope with the in- 
creasing demands of the economic struc- 
ture. 

I do believe however that if more con- 
sideration were given local school projects 
to show what is being done in our own 
country along modern school construction 
to let the public know what our own archi- 
tects are doing, this issue of THe Forum 
would be well balanced, a very interesting 
cross section of the activities of all progres- 
sive nations on this subject. 

This issue of Tue Forum was very un- 
usual and interesting and easily worth all 
the effort and work that made it possible. 


CLARENCE W. GEORGE 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


Forum: 

I feel I must help outweigh the narrow 
views which usually guide our architectural 
magazines along the regular routine lines. 
In the detailed question as to whether there 
should or should not have been a few more 
or a few less actual schools as compared 
with the number of pure concepts, I am 
not at all interested. But I am interested in 
seeing an architectural magazine under- 
taking a creative thoroughgoing formula- 


THE 


tion of a problem, as compare:! with ; 
self-presented project or the m. ss of de 
or cornice details that are usually foung 
To put a point on it I may say that } 
the only number of THE Forva: in moni 
that I have read closely, page for par 
Generally I thumb through it—and oy 
architectural magazines—study 4 {x 
photographs, and then a few of the adver 
tisements that appear to have something 
to tell me. 
My own viewpoint and that of many ¢ 
my friends in the profession is that yp 
such first-rate studies and serious criticigy 
by first-rate men are made a regular part 
of the architectural magazines—and jy 
just an occasional tour de force—they wi 
all lose readers from sheer lack of interes 


ALBERT Mayep 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

The January issue, as presented, is of 
far more value to architects and all tho 
interested in education than the pad 
method of just presenting individual build 
ings already done. 

The plans presented, as I take it, cove 
possible solutions of present day schod 
problems, not necessarily the best solution 
Certainly they at least provoke thought, t 
the average architect, along lines that a 
not stereotyped, which in itself cannot help 
but benefit future school planning. 


Wo. H. Marcu 
Mobile, Ala. 


Forum: 

I personally believe that it is a great 
issue. You did what should be performed 
by any wide awake organization in printing 
the truth and best of material. You hav 
placed before the famous architects whal 
the so-called unknown architects can do 
The unknown architect in the design o 
schools probably is the fellow who hasnt 
had the opportunity to follow his plans t¢ 
completion of the building. 

These designers are not modernists 
Their work is not of that startling type thal 
says Here I am, the new era. Their wor 
appears to be well thought out, planet 
and presented. They all follow the popula 
trend of the day, plenty of light in individ 
ual rooms without the tendency for th 
whole to appear to be a modern factory. 

In a building designed merely for a com 
petition or a study for an improvement 
a particular class of building, the design 
will always take liberties with material 
construction and try to use new types ™ 
construction and materials. 

If these new ideas of unknown designe 
are placed before these so-called wel 
known architects some one is bound “™ 
absorb something of great importance and 
maybe a little recognition for the unknow™ 

Ray F. Newsox 


Chicago, Til. 
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. FORD 


while it is true that many of the designs 
plished would not lend themselves to 

r rigorous climate in this section I 
feve that the airing of a few new ideas 
most certainly worth while. 

I have often thought that if all the 
noney spent for false buttresses had been 
pended on additional classrooms the tax- 
ver would probably feel more kindly to- 
ard the architects. 

H. SprrzNaGer 


Swur Falls, S. D. 


orum: 
You have assembled in this issue mate- 


al which should be of great value to 
| who are concerned with the planning 
f educational buildings. | 

I wonder if you would be willing to per- 
nit the Association to quote in our maga- 
ine Recreation excerpts from the state- 
nent entitled “Schools of Tomorrow in the 
nited States” by Arthur B. Moehlman? 

Georce D. ButLer 

National Recreation Assn. 

New York, N.Y. 

Permission gladly granted—Eb. 


orum: 
Your January number was an inspira- 
on. Constructive ideas, whether by known 
“unheard of” architects, are most wel- 
me these days. 
Frep C. MUELLER 
Hamilton, Ohio 


ow Vignola Fared 


orum: 
I have observed that magazine publica- 
ons, professional and otherwise, fre- 
iently make their appearance ahead of 
e. But this is not to be confused with 
ing ahead of the times! On the contrary, 
he excessive haste of getting out a maga- 
ne in March labeled “June” is usually 
stowed on an effort to have us go back- 
ards a decade or two! 
The shelves of second-hand book dealers 
¢ bursting with outdated magazines; and 
bt those who wish to know how Vignola 
red during the last ten years, or what 
ilding methods were in vogue in 1925, 
ere is no dearth of material. . . . Mean- 
hile, the rest of us are keen to look into 
¢ future. The School Reference Number 
Tue Forum was an admirable gesture 
b this direction. I hope future numbers 
hay be equally timely. 

Roperick SEIDENBERG 
New York, VY. 


orum: 

General! speaking the architect is, or 
ould be. ‘rimarily interested in planning 
a uilding (as well as any other 
ilding) <, that it most efficiently serves 
oe for which it is built. This is 
hdoubted!- of first consideration. 
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This being true, he must first ascertain 
the purpose, the method and the scope of 
education to be taught therein. This func- 
tion undoubtedly is not within the province 
of the architect. In other words the educa- 
tional system must have been solved by 
the educator before the architect can 
properly function. 

Therefore, solving the problem of plan- 
ning the school is an individual problem, 
greatly assisted, but sometimes hampered 
by building regulations. 

We do not agree that your January issue 
was too fantastic to be of value in this 
respect; we think that uncensored material 
is of greater value than merely selected 
material. 


Josern G. StermsKamp & Bro. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Uncritical Attitude 


Forum: 

. . I shall venture to offer some criti- 
cism. I want to assure you that it is given in 
the friendliest spirit and I should not bother 
to write were it not that, in the past, I have 
been a great admirer of THe Forum. 

I feel that an entirely uncritical attitude 
has been creeping into your magazine 
during the last year. There have been some 
excellent articles in the Building Money 
section and, at the same time, ballyhoo 
writing of projects and ideas that, to my 
mind, are thoroughly worthless. I know 
that you wish your magazine to appeal to 
architects and I think, therefore, that you 
are doing yourself a great injury in per- 
mitting the publication of any article which 
an architect cannot swallow and retain his 
intellectual self-respect. 

Your school number presented some very 
interesting ideas, but again I feel that your 
attitude has not been sufficiently critical; 
that you have accepted the good with the 
bad without proper analysis. 

When I look back on what your journal 
was a vear and a half ago, I feel that you 
have slipped back a long way and I am 
beginning to lose all interest in it. I think 
it is up to you to buck up and live up to the 
very fine tradition that you established. 

EvuGene H. Kiaser 

Bethesda, Md. 


With nearly 1,000 architects now in Washing- 
ton, THE Forum hopes Houser Klaber’s views 
are not typical ——Epb. 


Forum: 

The school number of THe Forum 
offered little usable information to archi- 
tects of the Great Lakes region. Perhaps it 
proved more valuable to men working in 
milder climates. It is my opinion that these 
designs are the result of unseasoned 
theories. Certainly they do not consider the 
problems of operation and maintenance 
which are most serious in this climate. 

The ideas of the educators were worth 
printing, but parents might also have been 
quoted. 

Forum’s great weakness is its lack of 


candid analytical analysis of published 
work. Such criticism ought to come from 
experienced men who have lived with 
executed work long enough to suffer the 
consequences of its defects. Why not call 
attention to defects as well as to good fea- 
tures of buildings shown? In a recent num- 
ber, for example, the curved window wall 
of a third floor room was commended be- 
cause it improved the room exposure. It 
was not pointed out that the idea might 
well have been used at other floors for the 
same reason. In the same issue an attempt 
was made to draw a parallel between the 
architecture of Thomas Jefferson and that 
of a condensed, box-like residence which 
was located on a spacious site. No criticism 
was made of its unsightly stair enclosure. 
Which enclosure was like that so often 
used to make the upper floor of a work- 
man’s cottage available for renting separ- 
ately. 

Forum’s photographs are excellent. 
Their captions are often absurd. Time's 
readers expect Forum's editors to criticize 
as well as praise. Let us have text for archi- 
tects who wear no spats, and face the music 
when a wall or a window leaks, a radiator 
fails to heat. 

Frank J. HorrmMan 

Racine, Wis. 

Stair enclosure Subscriber Hoffman doesn't 


like was highly praised by another architect who 
wears no spats. THe Forum will continue to 


criticize as well as praise.—Epb. 
Forum: 

The reason we kept up our subcription 
to your paper—the only architectural 


periodical we did keep up during these 
hard times—was that it has the outstand- 
ing quality of not merely recording what 
has been done but adopting a progressive 
policy in analyzing problems as to how 
they should and could be done. 

We do not agree with the viewpoint of 
the architect from Minnesota. 


J. E. Kainka, 
Chief Structural Engineer 


Roberts and Schaefer Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

The many new ideas of improved 
modern construction and planning were 
very instructive. 

In my opinion these ideas should cause 
the enterprising architect to submit some 
sketches along the lines illustrated to his 
local School Board members in competi- 
tion with the architect who is using the 
present back number method of building 
schools in America. 


Cuarwes H. Derrerine 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Forum: 

I read Tue Forum for one reason—to 
stimulate my mind and imagination. I am 
no longer directly connected with an archi- 
tectural firm, but, my true love is, and 





always will be, honest creative architecture. 

The “fantastic dreams” our friend from 
Minnesota condemns are the foundations 
of all good building. This, as we know, is 
true of any art. 

Thank you for asking my opinion, and 
please continue publishing the dreams as 
well as records of the work done by that 
class of men who believe designing to be 
more than just fitting together certain floor 
spaces and partitions. 

Speaking of partitions and school build- 
ings, I don’t think I’ve ever seen one of 
either that I really liked. Your ‘selection of 
designs is most inspiring, and should they 
be generally accepted I daresay 8 o’clock 
classes would not be so frequently cut. 

H. S. Van Hoeren 

St. Louis, Mo. 

P. S. We have a nice school-house in St. 
only they call it an Airport 
Terminal. 


Louis, 


Forum: 

What our profession needs is imagination 
and nothing has stirred mine more than 
your January School Reference Number. 
Your critic evidently was not one inspired, 
but rather likened to the vulture seeking 
his food from sources too meek to resist. 
Since reading the issue, I have taken the 
trouble to question many school men con- 
cerning the ideas presented and to a man 
they not only showed interest but enthu- 
siasm. I only wish your magazine could be 
placed in the hands of many of my ac- 
quaintances, it would furnish food for their 
souls. They are more progressive than their 
architects. 

If our professional journals content 
themselves to portray only the schools 
erected, the material I am afraid would be 
rather dull. I also fear that school work in 
the past has not attracted the outstanding 
men in the profession, as present structures 
bear witness. 

Tuomas Lyon Wuite 

Westfield, N.Y. 


Forum: 

I am happy to see the stimulating 
imagination in THe Forum of January, 
especially the brilliant subject “Schools of 
Tomorrow in the United States.” 

May the dreams of Tomorrow come as 
true as the dreams of Yesterday, or Today 
for that matter. 


V. A. RigauMontT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forum: 

Your January School Reference Number 
was bold enough to take a peek into the 
future and whether we were shocked or not 
depends on how “fundamental” we are. 

School buildings are undergoing a very 
rapid evolution and those of the future will 
probably not bear much resemblance to 
those of the past. We think many of the 
very modern ones illustrated are ugly, but 
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in their ugliness they do things of value to 
pupils, teachers, and management that the 
good looking ones have not been able to do. 
We want to commend you for bringing 
us the best of the new, as well as the old, in 
all lines of architecture. 
B. F. McMurry 
Barber & McMurry 


Knorville, Tenn. 
Sub-Zero Schools 


Forum: 

As a reference number the issue is excel- 
lent. I agree in principle with the policy of 
stepping out ahead of present-day practice 
and presenting new solutions to an old 
problem. 

However, in filling an issue with such for- 
ward looking material, you run the risk of 
having an issue that has no direct useful- 
ness to large numbers of your readers. It 
would not seem wise to incur this risk 
oftener than once a year. 

From my own standpoint, inasmuch as I 
have never had a school commission to do 
and really don’t expect to have one for 
some time to come, I confess that opening 
the January issue to see what it contained, 
I had the feeling that I had “drawn a 
blank.” 

Should I find myself confronted with a 
school job, I would be very glad to have 
the issue to refer to. The stimulating ap- 
proach and the radical designs would, I 
think, be more helpful than a conventional 
treatment of the subject. 

As a criticism of the school designs I 
would suggest that since half our country 
experiences severe winters, at least one or 
two of the designs should have shown spe- 
cial consideration of this problem. With 
two feet of snow and at twenty below zero, 
the schools shown would be most unsatis- 
factory, I am sure. 

As for Tue Forum, more power to you! 


Joun A. Boyce 
Barre, Vt. 


Forum: 

I am a small town architect practicing in 
a rich agriculture and citrus fruit district 
with a population of approximately 100,000 
and a radius of about 20 miles. 

Our school problem is somewhat differ- 
ent from that in other parts of the country. 
The State Field Bill requires all school 
buildings to be designed for earthquake 
resistance and the old buildings, if added 
to, must be made to conform to this stand- 
ard. We are confronted with problem of 
spending approximately 15 per cent of the 
original cost of a concrete building and 
from 30 to 60 per cent of the original cost 
of a brick building to meet the State re- 
quirements. The only alternate is to tear 
down the old building and replace it with 
a new modern type earthquake resistant 
building. 

Your Reference Number is interesting to 
me in that it revolutionizes school thought, 
stirring up the old standards and present- 


ing new ideas. I have used it t: 
in loaning it to school boards i) ‘erest., 
new buildings. After studying it. a pr: ‘ 
sive minded person cannot help jut fing, 
inspiration to do something better than | 
been done before. As a whole, I believe » 
schools will be better thought out and 4, 
teachers and pupils will be better ser, 
when the principles outlined in your 
erence Number are more generally put in 
practice. 


idvant , 


Roy C. Wirsox 


Santa Paula, Calif. 


No to You 


Forum: 

My reaction to the statement of 4 
architect from Minnesota is the same » 
that to any intolerant expression of belie 
In reference to the desire on his part f 
publication of schools recently erect 
those solid, substantial, never-varyi 
types of the ages, the answer is no to voq 
and to him. He need only look back to th 
issues of the past few years of most archi 
tectural magazines to find the counterpar 
of schools recently built in this country. 

A magazine of the nature of Tue Fone 
should be just as you are making it— 
honest, unprejudiced march of event 
happening in the world of design, a 
should include, primarily, anything that 
by nature of a new thought or a new & 
velopment. Individualism has long bed 
lacking in the field of architectural desg 
for public school houses. Experiments : 
necessary for the ultimate perfection in an 
endeavor. Often in the cycle of evolvis 
perfection, monsters do arise, but they 
recognized, and stand as a warning. 

Unlike your subscriber from Minnew 
I appreciate the publication of both o 
and new so long as the examples select 
warm the heart on inspection. There 
particular rejoicing after reading the Jam 
ary School Reference Number—for 
knowledge that so many are working 
lines similar to those already put into c 
crete, brick and mortar in schools all ov 
Europe gives hope that America may cm 
of age in regard to the architecture of t 
next era of school buildings. 


Martin I. Arrkex 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Forum: 

. . . What is said below is not advane 
as authoritative statement, but merely 
my own opinion for what dubious value 
may have. : 

First, I received an advance letter tell 
in glowing terms of the School Num 
which would arrive soon. I hoped that 
would contain matter that would be 
vital assistance to me in making the 
of some local school problems, aid. at lea 
that it would show how some other 4 
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ordinary architects had built in a worthy 
cay some common sense, practical schools. 

Next, the number came. After looking 
through it I laid it aside with disappoint- 
ment at finding nothing more than a lot of 
Century of Progress architecture. . 

The writer is not an ultra-conservative, 
but is fond of the modern in architecture 
when it is done in a way that is practical 
and is beautiful. I dislike eternal copying; 
| love originality. I think it is fine for a 
puilding, or any other thing, to be “‘differ- 
ent,” if it differs by being better, but what 
a pity when a man is willing to design an 
evesore just to satisfy his craving to be 
different. 

Tue Forum is beautifully printed, its 
format is exceptionally attractive. How- 
ever, the subject matter is of very little use 
to me. I feel that it is over statistical and 
too wildly modern. 

Avex B. Manoop 

Bluefield, W. Va. 


Forum: 

Architecture is the “Art of Building 
Beautifully.”” Most of the “modern” work 
is practical, functional, etc., but not beauti- 
ful. Try to select modern work that has the 
element of beauty and that will appeal to 
the public. Modern architecture will only 
be popular when it has the “appeal” that 
is found in the traditional styles. Freakish- 
ness is not an attraction! 

Victor M. Reyna 
East Orange, N. J. 


Forum: 

.. . Lam thoroughly in accord with the 
policy of Tue ArcHITECTURAL Forum in 
presenting designs of schools not yet real- 
ized. These plans represent ideals and ideals 
are among the most precious traditions of 
our profession. 

Designs, though impossible of realization 
and crowded with errors, represent, never- 
theless, a search for the ultimate, un- 
hampered by cost, committees or codes. 
These are the “pencil dreams” of the 
ee and in them we see what he would 

“a 

One or two schools that have been 
realized might have been included for con- 
trast, to give scale. And in years to come, 
when the present schools will be reproached, 
this issue of Tae Forum will be, to some 
extent, a vindication of the architect. . . . 


a CusHING DANIEL 
Washington, D. C. 


Paging Mr. Wright 


Forum: 


No architect could possibly have written 
your quote beeause an architect always 


Prepares is designs before a structure is 
‘reated, ond so is trained to think along 
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these lines. Tue Forum is a publication for 
architects, keep it that way. 

If the development of naval architecture, 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, etc., had made no more progress than 
has architecture during the last century, 
life would be—well, picture it. 

Modern architecture was born in 1893 
at the first World’s Fair, Chicago. While it 
has been developed in European countries, 
only one man in this country had vision 
enough to carry it on. Now we must get it 
back from Europe. I might add that that 
particular generation of architects and 
those generations immediately following 
were dominated by only one emotion— 
jealousy. They have produced the worst 
architecture of all time. It is a blessing that 
they are dying off rather rapidly. 


Tuomas A. Mappen 
Oak Park, Iil. 


Forum: 

I feel that of all men, the architect needs 
most to sense what is going on in the world 
for it is our function to express in material 
and plan, the spirit of our times. There 
is something going on outside the well- 
worn grooves, else these “fantastic dreams” 
would not be dreamed, nor would they per- 
sist until they might be translated into 
masonry and steel. 

Were Tue Forum a text-book to be 
learned by rote and repeated item by item 
in the professional career of its readers, the 
criticism by the reader in Minnesota would 
be well founded, for I am not ready to say 
that the structures he mentions should im- 
mediately become the standard practice. 

My view of the purpose of the architec- 
tural journal is to bring to its readers what 
is going on in the world of architecture and 
allied activities, in fact bring to its readers 
the news and views of their contemporaries. 
I liked the digression in favor of sculpture 
a month or two ago. 

After all, in architecture, from fantasies 
realities are born. 


S. L. Hatrrevp 
Wagoner, Okla. 


Forum: 

. . . This particular issue is such an out- 
standing accomplishment (I might better 
say — triumph) for Tuk ArcHITECTURAL 
Forum that it seems incredible for anyone 
with more than skull and hair above his 
ears not to appreciate such a splendid piece 
of work. 

The Good Book tells us that we must not 
look for our reward on this earth, but it 
may give you some satisfaction to know 
that I consider your magazine so far super- 
ior to any of the architectural journals, in 
its fresh, modern spirit, presentation and 
style, as not to compare. 

My congratulations on doing a swell job 
and for God’s sake keep up the good work. 

Henry S. KELiy 

New Hrawen, Conn. 


Forum: 

.. . The introductory quotation from 
the letter of the architect from Minnesota 
is an amusing, if not a tragic, commentary 
on what the world has been suffering under 
for the last few generations. This type of 
architect usually has some stock formula 
for the plan of a school, and relies upon 
historic styles to serve as an expression of 
the exterior. Most of these people are en- 
tirely devoid of any creative ability, lack- 
ing in imagination, and scarcely deserving 
of the name Architect. 

I do not believe that it is the function of 
a professional journal merely to record 
what has been done. I think that Tue 
Forum's investigation of school construc- 
tion and its inclusion of many new ideas, 
either built or projected, is not only desir- 
able but a necessary influence in the de- 
velopment of that side of the profession. 
When your publication ceases to utilize its 
resources for the presentation of new and 
stimulating buildings and ideas, I will then 
think it time to cancel my subscription. 

Raven E. Winstow 

Troy, N.Y. 


Gothic Gadgets 


Forum: 

There are only five reasons—given here 
in reverse order of their importance—why 
anyone wants a completed building pub- 
lished: (1) To copy in whole or in part, 
consciously or unconsciously. (2) In ad- 
miration of one’s own handiwork. (8) As 
advertising. (4) To judge the past and ad- 
mire the beautiful. (5) To show what is 
contemporary and what must be exceeded 
to arrive closer to perfection. 

The above five reasons have little con- 
nection with Progress. Only the last two 
reasons have an appreciable value and that 
is to temper future efforts. Progress comes 
through the dream, the search, the indi- 
vidual and mass effort to improve a condi- 
tion. 

I feel convinced, therefore, that space 
allotted to recording the past should be 
limited in the proportion of its worth, and 
that advance research be given its deserved 
space. That way lies Progress, providing 
the advance research stays within the lim- 
its of economic practicality, and follows 
the dictum of good taste rather than the 
bizarre, and consciously spectacular. 

Architecture suffers through architects 
who will not consider the so-called “Fan- 
tastic Dream” at its true worth, and will 
not try to understand it, but will study for 
hours the profile of a “Gothic Gadget” 
fifty feet in the air, or more, atop a pier 
which is not needed structurally, while 
neglecting considerations of air, light, color, 
modern materials and equipment—in other 
words, the “Soul” of an improving Civiliza- 
tion. 

The “Fantastic Dream” of a classic 
craftsman, too early for this time, became 
the reality of a beautiful style—and is now 
the “Old Man of the Sea” on the shoulders 
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of the architect who cannot Dream. It 
should be remembered that the architects, 
now unknown (and most as yet unborn!), 
are the ones whose “Fantasies,” tempered 
by the past, will bring Architecture a little 
nearer to perfection. 

Let us have more “Fantastic Dreams,” 
good if possible but bad if necessary, so 
long as they are provocative and have some 
element of striving in them. 

Please accept my congratulations for 
striking first at School Buildings, the most 
backward of all types. 

Huan E. Jones 


Middletown, N.Y. 
One in Hole 


Forum: 

I am sorry to advise you as per the fol- 
lowing; but believe you want the truth. 

I spent fifteen minutes’ time on the school 
house number and threw it in the waste 
basket. The gentleman from Minnesota 
is correct to my way of thinking. 

Joun H. Pui.ures 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forum: 

I think Tue Forum is deteriorating both 
in selection of material and format. I re- 
gret to see a magazine that at one time was 
the standard of excellence in its field now 
trailing along in the rear ranks. 

Peter Brust 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Forum: 

I have had the opportunity to study 
only in a general way the January issue 
of THe ArcHITECTURAL Forum, but from 
general observation should judge that the 
reproduction of schools that have already 
been designed and erected would be much 
preferable to studies or fantastic dreams of 
school buildings. 

C. R. WurircHer 

Manchester, N. H. 


Demands Bold Experimentation 


Forum: 

. . . I thought the issue an excellent one 
and I would like to commend the editors 
for their forward looking attitude in prepar- 
ing it. While I shouldn’t care for the maga- 
zine to consist solely of experimental work 
neither should I want it to turn its back 
completely upon what the future may hold 
in store. 

Surely here in California at least the 
school problem is one that needs and de- 
mands bold experimentation and Tue 
Forum editors are to be congratulated 
upon their handling of the subject. 


J. D. Harnisu 
Upland. Calif. 


Forum: 

The January School Number of Tue 
Forum is to me the most interesting and 
stimulating number you have put out 
recently. 

We expect, or at least hope, that our pro- 
fessional magazines will offer us the latest 
available material. The seemingly “fantas- 
tic dream”’ of today is so often the stern 
reality of tomorrow. 

After having lived in Los Angeles I would 
not call Richard J. Neutra “unheard of” — 
our friend from Minnesota possibly would 
prefer examples of school plans from archi- 
tects who had “four friends on the school 
board!” 

I only hope the future numbers of your 
Forum will be as interesting and helpful as 


the January issue. 
E. N. M1Luer 
Casper, Wyoming 


Forum: 

I realize that American civilization and 
progress have been built on standardization 
and mass production. But that fact has 
contributed to the present glut and stagna- 
tion. A change is upon us. 

The bringing together of advanced ideas 
by Neutra, Howe and Lescaze, Pope Barney 
and other unstandardized thinkers in the 
field of building design with executed work 
of advanced foreigners should rouse great 
interest among school architects lacking in 
fantasy, even though they may be regu- 
larly listed in school board journals as men 
who have school buildings to their credit. 


ArtHuR WOLTERSDORF 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

Any and every angle of the problem 
should have great interest for the architect, 
not only work constructed, but that con- 
ceived in the imagination. What would any 
art be without constructive imagination? 

E. G. Srituwei 


Hendersonville, N.C. 


Influencing Legislation 


Forum: 

The charts in your January issue were 
tremendously valuable. I ordered ten extra 
copies, placed charts only in State educa- 
tional hands where they are influencing the 
Legislature in formulating a program. I did 
not care for the “fantastic dreams,” but do 
not expect you to tailor your editing to my 
fancy. ... 

C. E. Situine 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Forum: 

I am sure the architect from Minnesota 
whose letter you quoted must have written 
after a bad night’s rest. His so-called “fan- 
tastic dreams,” if indulged in all the time, 
no doubt bespeak an unbalanced mind; 


but constructive dreams indulge: jp ocra. 
sionally are the essence of progr: ss, 
Furthermore, he says, “Prepared }, 
architects unheard of in this class of build 
ings.” At least in the case of Mr W. Pope 
Barney, whom I know personally, he 
sadly mistaken; for Mr. Barney has mapy 
outstanding schools to his credit 
I have no criticism whatever to make of 
the issue and can only say that I alway, 
look forward to receiving each issue, _ 


Watter P. Marsnau 


Savannah, Ga. 


Forum: 

I feel that the quotation at the first of 
your letter states an entirely unwarranted 
attitude on the part of American architects 
You are to be congratulated on the splendid 
January issue of Tae Forum. In my opin. 
ion, THe Forum is the only architectural 
magazine in this country that is progressive 
and that has a sense of its obligation to the 
profession to be a leader and to show the 
light to those whose training has not per. 
mitted them to be progressive, and also to 
publish those things which many who are 
in outlying districts would otherwise not 
know of nor come in contact with. 

Accept my congratulations and my bes 
wishes for a continued progressive policy. 

Do not compromise! 


S. CLEMENTs Hors.e\ 
New York, N.Y. 


Save FORUM “As Was” 


Forum: 

Seems to me you are running entirely too 
much of the so-called modern stuff, of a 
more or less doubtful practical value. 

“Master Details” seems to have given 
way entirely to the “Portrait Gallery” in 
the last two numbers. Here’s hoping youl 
get over it, since Tue Forum “as was” is 
entirely too valuable to lose. 


Louts H. Brit 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Forum: 

On delving into the January School Rel- 
erence Number of Tue Forum, I admit 
profound feeling of giddiness. Not becau 
Tue Forum published such material, bu! 
rather because “Ultra Modern” desigts 
affect me that way. 

However, others are doubtless entht- 
siastic over the number, so I see no goo 
reason why THe Forum should not indulg 
them occasionally. 


A. H. Hussar? 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 

.. . The material in the center of the 
magazine is not wholly convincing 
perhaps need not be taken too -eriousl. 
Former reference numbers would |: ave pub- 
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Planned Utopia 












orum: 

You have presented a wealth of material 
na very few pages. This issue should do 
1ore to improve school conditions than 
anything else, because it not only uncovers 
he existing evils, but shows the steps to 
taken in remedying them. 

Our aim should be to progress; and it is 

etter to do so by studying our problems 
vith insight into the future, than to grope 
lindly in the present. We should keep our 
eyes on the goal instead of on the land- 
marks along the way. 
[ sincerely hope that Tue Arcuirtec- 
ruRAL Forum will make a policy of giving 
ts readers the benefit of its research in 
ther fields. I look forward to numbers con- 
aining comprehensive investigations of 
iomes, churches, business buildings, public 
uildings, and town planning. Our country 
ould become a Utopia if it were built up 
hrough careful planning ahead based on 
nformation such as you have assembled. 


, Horstey 
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TLL 
s H. Buu Morevanpb GriFFitu SMITH 


Montgomery, Ala. 

—— Smith will find his hopes are not in 
rain—Ep. 

- School Ref- 
a, I admit a 
Not because 
naterial, but 
orn” designs 


orum: 

I got a great kick out of your January 
‘hool Reference Number. 

Certainly a lot of new ideas were pre- 
nted and in these days when none of us 
‘very busy, it gives us a stimulus for a 
ew line of thought. Tue Forum is evi- 
tently out of the rut. 


Kenneta W. Daze. 
Maplewo...!, NJ. 


tless enthu- 
see no goo 
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clearly how many of us are inclined to live 
on a “rehash” and are afraid of looking at 
something new and fantastic. Surely it is 
just as vital to know definitely what not to 
do, as to know what to do. There is always 
something of value in the fantastic dream. 
How often it may be noticed that we learn 
something about our own business from one 
who knows least about it. 

I should like to add my word of com- 
mendation for your effort and as far as I 
am concerned personally I shall enjoy see- 
ing you publish all the fantastic dreams 
you choose in your publication. It is up to 
the readers and subscribers to learn how to 
digest the matter presented. 

M. M. Konarsk1 
Director of Business Affairs 


Board of Education 
Akron, Ohio 


Forum: 

Let me congratulate you upon your Jan- 
uary number of THe Forum. I think it is a 
splendid contribution to the school building 
field and will personally value very much 
what you present in this issue. . . . 

N. L. ENGELHARDT 

New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

There has been ample publication of 
recent American schools to satisfy any 
purpose. Perhaps the fact that these schools 
are largely the product of “specialists” is 
responsible for the lack of evidence of origi- 
nal thought in their planning and general 
design. I believe that it is often the “archi- 
tect unheard of in this class of buildings” 
who by fresh and unprejudiced analysis of 
his problem produces the most worthy 
material. Properly THe Forum should en- 
deavor to present such material to its sub- 
scribers. 


Rosert R. Reeves 
Columbus, Ohio 


Forum: 

I have a feeling that American School 
building has fallen into a rut, standardized 
perhaps by “Consultants” and given form 
by certain of the architects who are char- 
acterized more by a certain mental laziness 
than skill in solving the problem at hand. 
In any event, the form of our schools is 
overdue for a change, and your presenta- 
tion of what is most interestingly done else- 
where can only be helpful. 

Of course, here in Pittsburgh we may be 
biased, but we are faced with a School 
Board decision to do their future building 
program in their own newly established 
Architectural Bureau, after having followed 
a policy of using private architects for the 
past twenty years. 

H. A. Scowas 


Schwab & Palmgreen 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forum: 

We appreciated your January, 1935, 
School Reference Number very much— 
probably a lot more than one showing com- 
pleted schools with normal limitations. 
Hope to incorporate some of the thoughts 
in our next school. 

I am interested also as member of a 
Board of Education in a suburban town. 


M. O. McBurney 
New York, N. Y 


Forum: 

. . This January issue seems to me a 
permanently valuable issue, and I hope you 
will have a copy available. . “4 

WituiaM V. Dennis 
Pennsylvania State College, Pa. 


To first complainant who forwards his un- 
wanted School Reference Number to Professor 
Dennis— postage and appreciation.— Ep. 


Forum: 

After “plowing through” many 
engineering journals, it is indeed a rare 
treat to peruse a copy of Tue Forum. 

The January issue has found its way into 
my files because I feel that the research 
contained therein makes it truly a reference 
number. I trust that I may look forward to 
a continuation of the policy of research as 
presented in the issue in question. 


Joun B. Crow ey 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

I found the examples of school buildings 
the world over most informative and in- 
teresting. My copy has gone to a group of 
engineers and will eventually find itself in 
a small public library. 


Mrs. I. H. Hepees 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Children Without Seats 


Forum: 

Your January School Reference Number 
is interesting and stimulating, the series of 
studies together with Prof. Moehlman’s 
Foreword well illustrating some of the 
social implications of our changing times. 
It clearly is the duty of a professional 
journa! to indicate possible future profes- 
sional trends even though but faintly dis- 
cernible. If the forecast is only partly cor- 
rect, the practitioner will nevertheless be 
better prepared because of the additional 
reflection he has been induced to give the 
problem. 

School boards and political agencies 
which control school building are rightly 
slow to adopt ideas which are extreme de- 
partures, and inasmuch as no such schools 
as those illustrated exist in this country to- 
day, it is certain that buildings essentially 
as we know them now will be with us for 
some time. As such theoretical studies are 





worked out in practice, many of the older 
ideas, moreover, will carry over into the 
newer types. Accordingly, examples of our 
best actual current work should also be 
shown and not being in this issue, should 
be in as early an issue as possible. Such ex- 
amples will help those architects now en- 
gaged on such work who would not be 
allowed to consider any such ideas as given 
in this issue. 

The statistical information is well pre- 
sented, but is not entirely adequate. An 
adequate story of the condition of the 
physical plant as a whole as of any par- 
ticular time is nowhere shown though 
there is a brief statement that at least “90 
per cent of the plants face reconstruction 
or reconditioning.” Statistics are nowhere 
shown as to the number of children with- 
out seats or on part time; nor are there 
statistics covering the various student- 
teacher ratios, etc. Chart 1, of basic im- 
portance, should cover a longer and more 
normal period, approximately one-half of 
that shown covering boom and inflation, 
the balance depression and deflation, the 
whole featuring a gyrating dollar, and all 
on a vastly different level from that of the 
preceding couple of decades. 

These statistics emphasize dollars rather 
than physical and teaching assets. With 
staggering increases in community, State, 
and federal budgets, the problem is not to 
see how much money can be spent but to 
determine ways and means of accomplish- 
ing more if possible for the same or less 
money. With the prospect of a stabilizing 
population, some urban decentralization, a 
more efficient use of urban land, as well as 
a constantly improving technique, it would 
seem reasonable to expect gradually stabil- 
izing educational budgets including both 
better buildings and larger plots. The fig- 
ures on elementary enrollment appear to 
indicate such stabilization, and high school 
figures might also were it not for the special 
business and social factors of recent origin. 

Studies of the type presented in this 
issue are of primary importance because 
they induce study and reflection on such 
complex points as those noted above. 


JamMeEs B. NEwMAN 


Firm of Ely Jacques Kahn 
New York, N.Y. 


To Architect Newman thanks for worthy 
addenda to the School Number—Eb. 


A Student’s Viewpoint 


Forum: 

... I am writing from the viewpoint 
of a student of architecture. 

The January, 1935 (School Reference 
Number) of Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum 
proved most interesting and instructive 
to me. 

Repeatedly the attention of those con- 
nected with the profession is brought to the 
fact that the existing school is unsatisfac- 
tory both economically and functionally. 
There is no better proof of this than the 


fact that school specialists are unceasingly 
striving to produce a structure that will 
correlate all necessities that are continually 
overlooked. 

As to the matter of recently constructed 
schools, they follow the traditional form, 
so why cast aside a wealth of material to 
present designs that have appeared many 
times. 

Most architects agree that when the pro- 
fession regains prominence, it will be ready 
to present a new architecture which will 
surpass our present form. With this realiza- 
tion certainly we cannot call the plan 
fantastic. 

There is no better institution than the 
architectural magazine to enlighten one as 
to the design and structural methods he 
will have to deal with in the near future. 

Epwarp J. Price 

Reading, Pa. 


Step Forward 


Forum: 

While I have not had an opportunity as 
yet of thoroughly digesting your school 
number, it nevertheless seemed in glancing 
through it to be an excellent step forward 
and hope you will follow it with special 
numbers on other types of work. 

It seems important to give some of the 
old line school architecture a jolt so that 
they might realize the possibilities of new 
materials and methods of construction. 

STanpisH MeacHAM 

Rapp & Meacham 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Forum: 

. . New ideas are needed by our pro- 
fession. What good is there in looking at 
cuts and floor plans of the average school 
building? The crying need is for school 
buildings, air conditioned, and operating 
on three shifts each day, 52 weeks per year 
—thus cutting taxes by the investment per 
pupil. 

Frep MANLEY 

Knorville, Tenn. 

Forum: 

We think it is wise to publish some “fan- 
tastic dreams” which seem to have good 
reasoning based on present trends. We do 
agree, however, with the Minnesota archi- 
tect that there would be great value in 
publishing some buildings which have 
actually been erected. The majority of 
architects are not in position to make radi- 
cal experiments but would be interested in 
seeing the latest work of other architects. 
In that way it is easy to determine how far 
public opinion is supporting proposed 
changes in plan and construction of educa- 
tional buildings. 

In this connection we have wondered a 
number of times why it is necessary for 
the so-called modern designs always to 
have the plans without lettering to indicate 
at a glance the use of the various spaces. 

Rosert A. Eckies 

New Castle, Pa. 


In theory circulation and space relation of 
plans are more easily appreciated if lettering does 
not interfere —Eb. 


THE 


Forum: 

. . . We have today received your 
splendid schoolhouse number an [ ex 
to spend considerable time st dying 
features. . . 

It has a great value. Perhaps mo 
where to find don’ts. Yes it is worth whi 
not too many issues like it however. 

Cervin & Stu 

Rock, Island, Il. 


Forum: 

Personally I think the January issye 
Tue Forum a very interesting and y 
assembled number. While I do not enth 
over the extreme so-called Modern Ari 
tecture, I think that we can all gain } 
seeing what the Pioneers are doing. 

You cannot please every one with sd 
a number, and I would not care for th 
type as a steady diet. 

Wo. Crurcariew 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Forum: 

The School Reference Number you pi 
lished in January is of real value to us, ap 
takes its place with other reference nun 
bers of Tue Forum and its predecessor ti 
“Brickbuilder” which we find of recurrn 
value. 

To answer your question directly, we p 
fer a policy of investigation and researc 
record and illustration by outstandi 
examples, to a publication of many 
monplace structures. 


Joun F. Harsesox 


Office of Paul P. Cret 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

Your writer, also from Minnesota, ce 
tainly does not agree with Minnesots! 
architect. 

Perhaps the best exemplification of th 
may be found in the attached copy of ad 
ter which I wrote to the superintendent 
schools in my own town almost im 
diately after glancing through the Janu: 
Forum. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read with great interest t 
January issue of Tue ARcHITECTO 
Forum which is called a School Refere 
Number. It deals very broadly and clea 
with the problems of building for edv 
tion in all its phases, including a senes' 
valuable statistical charts. It is a mage 
that I am quite certain ought to be a» 
of the library of the School Committ 
even though Winchester contemplates 
school building program for some time! 
come. 

If you, when you read it, feel a8 
as I do about what we have recently 
I shall not be surprised. 

Joun Exy Burcsat? 


Boston, Mass. 
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nbalanced Ration 


prum : 
Our thought in connection with the Janu- 


issue of THE Forum is that it presents 
‘unbalanced ration. In such a reference 
»mber as you published we would expect 

forward look and perhaps a major em- 
basis upon the forward look, but we would 
pect certainly a review of the best of the 
ntemporary work in this field. 

Conrap & CuMMINGS 


New York, N. Y. 


rum: 
| was greatly in need of school data last 


nth, and was looking forward to receiv- 
» your school reference number. When 

ived I was very disappointed to find it 
d nothing in it to solve my problems. 
I feel if you must publish ultra-modern 
amples of architecture for some of our 
ore radical minded there are still, and 
ll be for a long time, a greater majority 
o favor a gradual transition to this stage 
m our traditions of the past. 
New ideas are always acceptable, but 
st be reasonable. 
We are not ready yet, Lescaze, Newman 
others, Neutra, etc. 

Cart H. SALMINEN, JR. 

Flushing, N. Y. 

f Newman Brothers (?) will communicate 


th the below they will hear something to their 
vantage-—Ep. 


ssatisfied Element 


brum: 
It is only through the consideration of 
w ideas that humanity learns how to 
vance. If we accept as perfection the 
thods of today then the advancement 
architecture will stop right where it is. 
I studied over the January issue of THE 
RUM fairly well and, while I do not ap- 
bve of a great deal that was suggested, 
ound considerable food for thought, and 
me say also that I have not “gone 
tty” over extreme modernistic architec- 
e either. I think it is well enough to 
rk in some of these things just as you do. 
here was a certain element that was 
satisfied with what Christ did so I 
ldn’t get “a headache” over the criti- 
m of a few architects that probably want 
get a little publicity themselves. 
Lester N. Fuint 

Dallas, Ter 


um: 
¢ January issue of Forum on schools 


Pressed ine very favorably. I have 

hing bu: commendation for your at- 

mpt. I do not sympathize with those who 
d inch. ie in architectural magazines 

Yareco::| of what has been done. A bal- 
‘d diet ould include—so it seems to 
both, hough I do not know in what 
RCH - 1935 


proportions . . . I cannot say I like the 
peculiar technique of presentation which 
is used by some authors of non-traditional 
architectural schemes and, therefore, con- 
gratulate you that you insisted (as I infer 
you did) upon recognizable perspectives 
and photographs of models. Many times in 
the past I’ve been uncertain whether the 
overworked dotted lines indicate grim 
determination, the spot where the body 
was found, or small piles of tar intended to 
be spaced across the landscape! Eccen- 
tricity of presentation might well be an 
obstacle to sympathetic observation. 
Freperick Biccer 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forum: 

I am not a school specialist, neither am 
I a modernist, but I like your idea of pub- 
lishing unexecuted work now and then and 
think the January number very stimulat- 
ing. Hope you will carry the same idea into 
future special numbers, dealing with other 
classes of buildings. 

Wish you could see your way to making 
every number a special number, that is, 
confine each number to one class of build- 
ing. Six special numbers is a big improve- 
ment over four, but why not go the whole 
hog and make it possible to file plates under 
proper headings without cutting the maga- 
zines all up? 

With best wishes and deep appreciation 
for your very splendid work, I remain, 

F. C. Stanton 

Bellingham, Wash. 

An enlarged Forum staff is unequal to more 


than three such Reference Numbers in 1935.— 
Ep. 


Forum: 

. . . Your special school number is in- 
teresting, it gives valuable statistics cover- 
ing educational matters. The illustrations 
of school construction and planning in 
places other than the State of New York 
show what can be done when school archi- 
tects can work free from the iron clad 
restrictions of our State Educational 
Authorities. I speak only as an architect 
practicing in the State of New York where 
the general public school problem given to 
the architect consists almost entirely of 
fitting together standardized classrooms, 
corridors, etc., in an harmonious, workable 
and economical way on usually an already 
selected and restricted site and enclosing 
the result in as well designed an exterior as 
the architect’s ability (or that of his chief 
designer if he employs one) permits. This 
condition permits little architectural free- 
dom; our hands are closely tied. 

Under the regulations of our State Edu- 
cational Department I can see no way to 
produce in this State a public school de- 
signed along the lines of the school build- 
ings illustrated. I am not at all sure that 
under our climatic conditions it would be 
advisable to make such radical changes as 
shown even if the present State educa- 
tional requirements were eliminated or 


modified. The school designs published in 


your January number, both built and un- 
built, stir up my keenest envy for that rare 
bird, the Architect who gets a job free from 
restrictions. He can spread his ideas all 
over an unlimited site, he can keep them 
one or at most two stories in height, he can 
orient them as he pleases and generally 
enjoy himself in the process. I envy him, I 
am not a school specialist, but the few 
schools I have done have been under vastly 
different conditions but fortunately with 
school boards that appreciated the difficul- 
ties and with which I have had the friend- 
liest and heartiest cooperation. 
Artruur N. Gipp 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


A Bit at a Time 


Forum: 

I certainly would not want my boys to 
go to a factory such as illustrated no mat- 
ter how functionalistic it is. I would regret 
its effect on the younger architects who 
might be carried away by inexperienced 
enthusiasm and be influenced to reproduce 
some of it. I believe that children should 
be brought up in an environment of beauty 
but I fail to see it in the illustrations. Re- 
member I am not opposed to the modern 
as such but to its exclusion of complete 
beauty. Some of the later modern, in shops 
and homes, is very delightful and invari- 
ably done by men who are well grounded 
in the periods and are essentially artists 
with judgment. 

To summarize, a little bit of this kind of 
material offered at any one time would 
suffice. 

Rosert JAneLKA 


Hillsdale, N.J. 
Decade’s Peak 


Forum: 

I consider the January issue of Tue 
Forum the finest published during the time 
I have been a subscriber, which is for the 
past ten years. 

Fifty per cent of the answer to the rea- 
son why the architectural development of 
this country has lagged can be found in 
the comment which you received from Min- 
nesota, and can be laid directly on the door- 
steps of the architects themselves. I do not 
consider the type of proposed school build- 
ing published “fantastic dreams.” Undoubt- 
edly certain developments of this nature 
call for a changing attitude toward educa- 
tion, but I believe you can obtain plenty of 
evidence from educators themselves to the 
effect that such changing standards are a 
vital necessity and that such changes are on 
the way. 

Recently I have been engaged in the de- 
signing of school work both for the metro- 
politan area and for suburban areas and I 
feel that had enlightened opinion on the 
part of public officials and demand on the 
part of educators and architects doing pub- 
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lic school work in this locality insisted on a 
constructive, forward looking school plan, 
the public would have gained tremen- 
dously. 

It is only through the publication of such 
articles as appeared in your January issue 
that the profession as a whole is going to be 
aroused to its possibilities, as well as its 
obligations. The work displayed in this 
number shows a real study on the part of 
the architects into the function of educa- 
tional equipment and a wholesome atti- 
tude toward the architect’s responsibility 
to his client. Moreover, it is an excellent in- 
dication that the editors of Tue Forum 
desire to make this publication of thought 
provoking and constructive benefit to its 
readers instead of merely a clearing house 
for contemporary work and advertising dis- 
play. More power to you. 

Raven C. FLewe.ine 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 

The writer is no longer a practicing archi- 
tect, but has been a general contractor for 
many years. He has on file Tue Arcuirec- 
TURAL Forum in bound volumes, since 1906, 
when it was the “Brickbuilder” and he was 
a student at Armour Tech. 

Here was a number in which old forms 
were entirely missing, and everything sacri- 
ficed to functional utility, especially air and 
light. To architects of the old school, these 
school buildings, at least from the exterior, 
look cold and sordid, but the interiors are 
delightful. 

I don’t believe that buildings of the type 
shown in the January number will gain 
great favor among the architects as a group 
for some time to come, but out of it all will 
come a school building superior in many 
ways to those that have been built in the 
last decade from the standpoint of usage 
and economy. 

This number was truly an innovation, 
and to me, a very good one. It will cause a 
lot of us in the building fraternity to get 
out of the rut we are prone to get into, and 
to think along modern lines, thereby creat- 
ing a better product. 


Mont J. Green 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Forum: 

Frankly, I thought it great. When you 
publish one of the “recent” schools as your 
complaining correspondent rants, you’ve 
published them all, for they are just so 
many stereotyped exteriors and plans. A 
minor variation here or there being the only 
difference. Our Chicago schools, with their 
heavy buttresses, in an attempt at modern 
architecture are dingy and dark. 

The statistics in the front of the book 
were enlightening to me and to many edu- 
cational men here to whom I have lent the 
book. Publish some more of the architec- 
ture of to-day, I enjoy it. 

Grorce Loane Tucker 

Chicago, Ill. 


XIV 


Forum: 

We do not object to the publication of 
such subject matter as you presented in the 
article “New Elementary Schools for 
America” even though we are not at all 
convinced of the practicability of most of 
the ideas presented therein, either from the 
standpoint of cost or their adaptability to 
various climates, or to their appearance. 
One thought often suggests another which 
may lead to something outstandingly good. 
Also we sometimes get an idea of what not 
to do, and why, when ideas of this kind are 
presented in sufficiently comprehensive 
form to serve as a basis of criticism. 

It is evident that the publication has at 
least served to precipitate a discussion, and 
it may also be timely to follow with an issue 
devoted to some of the best of the schools 
that have actually been erected. 

We belong to that group which does not 
see any great or lasting beauty in the ultra- 
modern type of building depicted in the 
January School Reference Number, nor are 
we convinced of its superior practical quali- 
ties, but we do believe that something of 
lasting good may come through the simpli- 
fication of the traditional styles prompted 
by the contemporary movement. 

H. I. Scuenck 

Schenck & Williams 

Dayton, Ohio 


Forum: 

I do not think it is the function of a pro- 
fessional journal to merely record what has 
been done. Your researches have been 
valuable. 

Freperic H. Porter 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Forum: 

Sometimes a shot in the arm brings the 
jitters, even in architecture, but you are 
the one taking it—how do you feel, Forum? 
The research you are doing is good—but 
rather difficult to use in any quantity after 
one has it. Your attitude is extremely for- 
ward-looking. I personally think fantastic 
ideas are a needed tonic for our designers. 
The more we have of it, the greater will be 
the fraction incorporated into working 
drawings. How’s that? 

Frantz & SPENCE 

Saginaw, Mich. 


Forum: 

The remark quoted sounds like being 
from a “squarehead” from the old “copy 
book” school. He evidently must see a com- 
pleted project before being able to visual- 
ize the possibilities of a new scheme. 

In order to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments, we need information as complete as 
possible and as soon as possible. If you 
always wait for completion of a project be- 
fore publishing information the news is old, 
about a “last year’s model.” I do not mean 
to say that all data published should be in 
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preparatory or preliminary stag: ., as Cit 
often ideas or “new schemes” ar. Suggest 
by some detail in existing buil ngs 
lished in the architectural press 

When the Long Beach schoo! probe 
was so violently thrust in our lap. | was », 
pointed chairman of an architect.’ comm), 
tee on “Methods and Materials” (for rec. 
struction). The research of several month 
revealed very little satisfactory data appl 
cable to our problem. We were finally fore 
to go back to “first principles” and evoly 
our own schemes. Steel frame structunm 
with granite exteriors seemed to meet thy 
structural requirements most economically 
for two-story buildings and we now hay 
three Junior High Schools and a Polytech 
nic High School that are being constructed 
in this manner. Two of these jobs were \¢ 
at prices equal or below cost of one-stop 
wood frame schools. Even at that. if w 
had our jobs to do over, we can improv 
on both design and method of construction 
and by the time these projects are pub. 
lished (if they are), they will be “yester. 
day’s news.” 


pub 


Georce D. Rivpiz 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Forum: 

I say that if an architectural mag. 
azine presents sound ideas of two of the 
outstanding architects in this country it i 
doing a real and valuable service—and the 
January issue did exactly that. 

There is no use to print the standardized 
schemes of school boards and “in the rut’ 
architects. Those who want that type d 
stuff know where to get more of it than 
good for them or anyone else. 

Keep Tue Forum up to the standard # 
by Mr. Neutra and Mr. Lescaze in the 
January number and be the leader, or sto 
to the ideas of a narrow minded stylist and 
sink to his level. 

Expert Brows 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Duck Soup for Crack-pots 


Forum: } 

I heartily agree with the man from Mir- 
nesota. THe Forum should look to tl 
right and left and ahead as you suggt 
But why in thunder didn’t you in the 
school number? 

More than ever, today the architectural 
world is duck soup for crack-pots. Ever 
crank is assured a hearing. Weak intellec's 
unable to think a problem through # 
shouting hastily ‘arrived at false concli 
sions. Also is the field of education fille 
with half and quarter baked thoughts 
Ideas so vulnerable as to be not worthy 
sound refutation. Such is the conten! df 
your January number. 

Remember that the old ArcuirecteR 
Forum had the dignity, depth and schol 
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[ agree with the architect from Minne- 
ta to a certain extent. For the love of 
ohn J. Taxpayer don’t encourage the pro- 
sion in foisting any more nonsensical 
ads and frills on our school system. 

The dictators of Italy, Germany and 
russia are small fry compared with our 
‘ctators in the various State capitals 
nown as the Department of Education. 
“th their threats of withholding State 
inds they are compelling us to abandon 
id dismantle school buildings that were 
eeting all educational requirements up 
ntil a comparatively few years ago. This 
uite often results in a 100 per cent increase 
the tax rate on the homes and places of 
usiness that are still assessed at war-time 
flated values. 

Why build palaces when the boy or girl 
ends less than 15 per cent of their time 
uring the school year and the other 85 
r cent of their time in a home that is 
werty stricken due to excessive taxes. 
Under the modern scheme of monumental 
entralized school buildings, only the archi- 
‘ts and contractor with a large organiza- 
on can hope to get any of the work. With 
e building profits—if any—and the in- 
rest on the bonds going to the large cities, 
is easy to see why the tax sales in our 
ral districts and small cities are increas- 
g by leaps and bounds from year to year. 
dismal prospect indeed for the young 
an of education and ability who would 
mbark on an independent career as an 
chitect, an engineer or a building con- 
actor. 


: D. Ripptz 
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Wo. H. Wetcu 
Corning, N.Y. 


ERT Brows ly the Beginning 

rum: 

There can be no doubt in unprejudiced 
inds that your splendid publication, THe 
CHITECTURAL Forum, has a policy of 
bod will and usefulness to the architectu- 
| profession. Undoubtedly, you believe 
at architecture, the science and art of 
ilding, is an important part of our social 
ganization. Certainly those of us who are 
cerely concerned with the development 
any fair and progressive social system 
how that we need active clinics in all the 
nous activities which compose that civili- 
tion. Whether we take a “left” or a 
ght” position is not nearly so important 
taking an intelligent position—or let us 
Y, an active position which will bring 
ut @ sane progress toward a sane objec- 
. May | add further that the develop- 
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hit upon a subject which should have been 
most provocative to the profession. May I 
congratulate you for a most worthy effort. 
Personally, I bear with the architect from 
Minnesota to this extent—that I know of 
at least one very charming modern school 
building in Ravinia, Illinois, built some four 
years ago, architect John S. Van Bergen, 
which deserves publication because it is a 
definite contribution to creative building. 
This particular school has not been offered 
for publication because adequate photo- 
graphs as well as the time involved were 
considered expensive and perhaps some 
modesty on the part of the architect was 
also involved. I also suggest that there may 
be a reluctance on the part of many archi- 
tects to contribute hard earned knowledge 
to their competitors, particularly in the 
face of existing codes and cut-throat meth- 
ods of practice in some sections of the 
country. 

An architect is always an artist. By that 
I mean he has a particular skill in compos- 
ing building materials into structures which 
are not only economically functional but 
in addition are a contribution to the emo- 
tional enjoyment of those who behold as 
well as enjoy the use of the structure. The 
architects from Minnesota, as well as many 
others, are perhaps not a little provoked 
by a general use of the term “functional 
architecture.” Architecture has always been 
functional as well as decorative. 

However, it is true that we should logi- 
cally expect great changes in the appearance 
of our buildings. Ample supplies of ma- 
terial—glass, metal, rubber, fabrics, con- 
crete, stone, wood, paint, and light are all 
obtainable in the colors of the rainbow. 
Here is the palette of the building artist. 
Combined with the mechanical perfection 
of today these materials allow a plasticity 
in building which did not exist so many 
years ago. If some of our “new” structures 
have had a bit of awkwardness about them, 
we must admit their novelty and in many 
cases their benefits have had an invigorat- 
ing appeal. But certainly now our struc- 
tures should become more graceful. Some 
of us are learning to use our materials 
better and we are finding that the funda- 
mental laws of harmony in composition still 
hold true regardless of new elements. To 
illustrate the improved flexibility of a new 
material, I should like to call attention to 
the progress of artificial light because in 
less than ten years it has broken the bounds 
of a somewhat conventional adaptation 
and become a flexible medium of high utili- 
tarian and decorative merit. 

A refined sense of beauty should soon 
catch up with some of our “new” architec- 
tural theories—and complete those theories 
just as the buildings (and models) now 
constructed according to those theories 
need completion esthetically. This will 
occur just as surely as the first airplane 
which flew and thereby functioned—to a 
certain extent at least—later developed into 
the superb example of inherent beauty that 
graces our skies today. Likewise, for ex- 


ample, we can mention the fact that it is 
conceivable that a government or an indi- 
vidual might exist in the ordinary factory- 
type building. But most of us are too keenly 
eager for beauty to endure such existence 
long—indeed the death of that elemental 
and inherent human quality, self-pride, 
would be necessary. 

Hence, we arrive at structures that are 
more than mechanical or utilitarian ma- 
chines. They are those structures which 
please and satisfy our emotional well-being. 
They go beyond mere existence and are 
connected with a philosophy of a better and 
more complete life in a happier world. The 
structures which of themselves reflect this 
philosophy are at once a reflection of their 
managements and owners as well as the 
architects. If you please, a building is a 
form of permanent advertising. Let us en- 
deavor always to make that “advertising” 
of the highest order. 

There seems to be a need today for a 
greater appreciation of the fundamental 
laws of composition in design—of the psy- 
chological facts concerning balance, har- 
mony, contrast, form, texture, and color. 
Indeed, I urge that your publication make 
or promote a research into the realm of 
esthetics—that it tabulate and expose all 
the theories connected with all of the arts 
as well as architecture. Then you will be at 
the root of refinement in building and at 
the throne of beauty. It is quite possible 
that an appreciation of the artist's realm 
will make for a greater appreciation of the 
artist’s work and the artist himself. 

A word further, since we are in search of 
the truth as well as the good in things as 
they are—it will be well for those of us who 
are concerned to examine most closely the 
effects and benefits of our present social 
system as well as its obvious ailments. We 
are not all “super-men” so items like re- 
wards for service and competitive competi- 
tion in business will likely be an efficient 
and fair way of running any social machine. 
So let’s not be so concerned about a “left” 
or a “right” position but about making the 
mechanism in hand, our present govern- 
ment included, function fairly. Likewise if 
labor or workers are concerned about a 
“high wage” vs. a “low wage” let us point 
out that it is a “fair” or “just” reward that 
is important. 

“And that’s only the beginning folks— 
only the beginning,” to quote Captain 
Henry of the Show Boat. 

C. T. Masterson 

Cleveland, Ohio 


In 43 years Tue Forum has rarely found re- 
luctance on the part of architects to divulge their 
ideas to other practitioners through its pages. 
In fact, only their willingness to do so makes this 
journal possible——Eb. 


Forum: 

I am heartily in accord with your en- 
deavor to publish new and _ progressive 
ideas, not only in school design but in all 
phases of architectural work. 

J. Ivan Dise 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Average Subscriber 


Forum: 

Any publication should appeal to the gen- 
eral run of its subscribers rather than to 
any special class, and for this reason I have 
thought that your special issues are a mis- 
take. Your school number, for instance, 
would have an appeal to those architects 
who specialize in that work, and possibly 
to others who may have at various times 
an isolated project of this nature. But what 
about the large number of subscribers who 
have never designed a school building and 
perhaps never expect to, and possibly don’t 
want to? Is there anything in such an issue 
that would appeal to an architect who spe- 
cializes in hotels, or to one who does noth- 
ing but residential work? To these classes, 
such an issue is a total loss, and as far as 
they are concerned would be consigned to 
the waste basket. Nevertheless they are 
subscribers, and as such are entitled to con- 
sideration. Moreover an issue devoted en- 
tirely to schools or to any other specialized 
subject, should have some thought devoted 
to the everyday problems of current work, 
rather than have an entire issue given over 
to fantastic work of the future, no matter 
how interesting. 

In other words, a smaller amount of dis- 
cussion on any given subject, is, to my 
mind, more effective than an entire issue 
given over to it. Your publication is, in my 
opinion (and I think I represent the 
thought of a vast majority of your read- 
ers), becoming altogether too technical. 

I think that in the long run the average 
subscriber is interested primarily in seeing 
a reproduction of current work of others, 
and in learning how they have solved a 
given problem. This I think is the primary 
reason for subscribing, and unless each issue 
has an appeal to all its readers it has failed 
in its purpose. 

Frank W. Woops 

Miami Beach, Fla. 


Forum: 

I am interested in your effort to find out 
the reaction of architects to your School 
Reference Number. I am inclined to agree 
with the man from Minnesota. So much of 
the “modern” work is characterized by a 
lack of proper development. A_ recent 
speaker here referred to the design of many 
of our modern buildings, modern literature, 
modern music, modern painting, in fact all 
forms of modern art, as mostly being 
“pulled green.” He was right, and some of 
it is very very green indeed. I believe that 
characterizes many of the modern efforts 
to revolutionize our schools at one stroke. 
I do not wish to decry the importance of 
new ideas, but would suggest that a proper 
balance be preserved between these dreams 
and the best of the actual work which is be- 
ing done. I think most of the practical sug- 
gestions contained in this number are in- 
corporated in the better work being done 
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today by men who have had a broad ex- 
perience in school building construction. 
G. E. Witey 
Milwaukee, Wis. ° 


Its Own Face 


Forum: 

Your School Reference Number of Janu- 
ary evidently has had a great deal of con- 
troversial reaction among your subscribers. 
Let me repeat a conversation which I had 
with one of our well-known and successful 
architects of the old school when I asked 
him about one of our most conspicuous and 
truly modern buildings. “I do not like it” he 
said, “but I am sure the younger generation 
will” and he continued “T left this building, 
however, with the feeling that it was some- 
thing really new and original and unlike 
other new buildings which I have inspected 
after their completion. After all, it is always 
the same idea in a little bit different make- 
up, whereas this new building has a face of 
its own. I am probably too old to under- 
stand it.” 

This conversation took place about a 
year ago and came back to me when I read 
one of the criticisms made by a Minnesota 
architect. I may add that I consider your 
January issue a most constructive addition 
to our present evolution of architecture. I 
believe that it is particularly important to 
create education centers for the growing 
generation which are in tune with the every 
day requirements rather than an artifici- 
ally created atmosphere of medieval schol- 
ardom which has no contact with our age. 

Kurt VERSEN 

New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

I was quite amused in reading the com- 
ments which were made by a Minnesota 
architect on your recent School Reference 
Number, because my reaction to this par- 
ticular number was just the reverse. I found 
it most interesting, as did several other 
architects in this community. 

It seems to me I recall having heard of 
Minnesota, but I did not know there were 
any architects there, so the only surprising 
part of your letter was to find out that I 
was mistaken in this. 

My only criticism of the number is the 
modernistic manner of printing everything 
within a microscopic margin of the edge of 
the paper. I suppose this is prompted by 
reasons of economy and in theory it is a 
good idea, except when a scientific-perfect 
press becomes a little careless and the 
printed matter slips off the edge of the 
paper. In the particular case where this hap- 
pened in your January issue the information 
I lost thereby related principally to matters 
of trusses and other kindred objects. I never 
did like or understand trusses so I will not 
be too severe in my criticism in this par- 
ticular case. Please be careful of anything of 
mine that you may happen to publish and 
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don’t get too close to the edge as the 
might thereby sustain a rather serious 


Los Angeles, Calif H. Roy NELERY 


For Alert Officials 


Forum: 
So interesting and even startling did 
find some of the innovations presented; 
your January, 1935, School Refer 
Number that I promptly referred the} 
to the Superintendent and Business 
ager of the Houston Public Schools, 
officials who are ready to study and qui¢ 
to perceive the advantages or lack of 
in proposed new arrangements of facilitie 
I very much hope that your editog 
staff will continue on into the heretok 
vague and unsettled spheres instead 
merely picturing those established forms 
architecture with which we are more 
familiar. 
Hucs Porrm 
Houston, Texas 1934 President 
National Assn. Real Estate Boards 


Impossible to Sell 


Forum: 

I doubt very much if it would be pe 
sible to “sell” any of those January i 
schools to an average suburban 
board building committee. Pardon t 


Yonkers, N. Y. C. H. SuHerwoo 


Attach a copy of Mr. Potter’s letter (ah 
Pardon suggestion —Ep. 


Forum: 

We do not see that we could 
much of this material in our work as 
are usually very closely limited by ¢ 
clients. 

For this section we do not see how! 
old Georgian type of design can be m 
surpassed, or entirely discarded. 

It seems to me that an excessive us 
glass would increase all heating costs. 

An architectural experiment might be 
very costly affair to the client. 

We cannot quite believe that all the 
done in the past has been improperly 


Bennettsville, S. C. H. D. Harratt 


Forum: 

This is perhaps the best reference 00% 
ber you have ever published. Since I} 
had five schools in the past two years! 
in position to appreciate some of the 
developed ideas. 

San Diego, Calif. Wit P. Love 
Forum: 

I like your policy of looking forward 
presenting new ideas; it is stim ating 
provocative of originality. 

Cares A. C\2Pente 


Rochester, N. Y. 


